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You have only to look around you at any fashionable gathering of motor cars to notice the pre- 
dominance of Buicks-—and to recognize that Buick popularity is founded on the bedrock of 
finer style and finer performance. 


Tasteful color harmonies—slim, youthful lines—and luxurious interiors distinguish Buick 
bodies by Fisher, just as thrilling getaway, virile power and matchless smoothness place Buick 
far ahead of other cars on street and highway. 


There must always be a leader in every field—one who promotes and directs progress—and 
Buick has filled this role in the field of finer, moderate-priced automobiles for twenty-four years. 


That's why today’s Buick is so able and beautiful. That’s why itis winning such warm favor 

in all parts of America. That's why the mode is Buick. 

SEDANS $1195 to $1905 y COUPES $1195 to $1850 ’ SPORT MODELS $1195 to $1525 
All prices f.o.b. Flint, Mich., government tax to be added. The G. M. A. C. financing plan, the most desirable, is available. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK BRANCHES: BROADWAY AT 55th ST., BROADWAY AT 230th ST. 
BROOKLYN BRANCHES: FLATBUSH AT 8th AVE., ATLANTIC AT GRAND AVE. 
NEWARK BRANCH: 497 BROADST. 
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BUILT ->- BUICK WILL BUILD 
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Patou’s new outfit of 
waterproofed whip- 
cord ... lined with 
soft wool tweed... 
concealed zippers 


to keep it snug Fringed rough wool 
$75 robes in vivid colour- 
ings make vivid Win- 
PA ter sports suits... 
either Norwegian or 
laced type breeches 


$75 


So 


vA 
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WOMEN’S AND MISSES’ SPORTS WEAR—THIRD FLOOR 
























IME was when each 

journey’s end found 
dainty frocks unfit for 
wear—lingerie in a hope- 
less muss —and often a 
ruined hat. 

Now comes the modern 
mode....the wrinkleless 
age. Migrator! As different 
from ordinary bags as a 
wardrobe trunk from the 
ancient type. 

Compact... Efficient... 
It travel-proofs your 
clothes. 

Pack a gown or two for 
a week-end trip — or ten 
of them for a month’s 


Wardrobe Trunk Principle 
in Hand Luggage 








Pile gowns flat upon each other. 
Insert hanger under pile at 
waistline. Now having its first Manhattan 


jaunt. Or a coat in place . 
I showing at 


of a gown or two. They 
emerge as fresh as you put B. Altman & Co. Franklin Simon & Co. 
them in, ready for instant Abercrombie & Fitch Co. A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
wear. No pressing. Brooks Bros. Stern Bros. 

Shoes and hats... acces- Browning, King & Co. John Wanamaker 


Arthur Gilmore In Brooklyn at 


Mark Cross Company 
Dale’s Luggage Shop Abraham & Straus 


sories and lingerie, each in 
its place—orderly as a 





night club at ten o’clock. A. De Pinna & Company — pases & Co. 
R.C. Heather Company © Namen Store 
Llords Luggage Shop Oppenheim, Collins &Co. 
Lord & Taylor And in Newark at 
James McCreery & Co. L. Bamberger & Co. 
Elizabeth H. Pusey Kresge Dept. Stores, Inc. 
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You'll never believe 
what the Migrator holds. 
Yet it is but standard hat. 
box size. And it slips with 
ease “neath a Pullman seat. 
Awkward suit-case—un- 
handy hat-box...Migrator 
replaces them both. 
Trim of line—Smart inf 
every detail. And light as 
a step in an old-time waltz, 
A variety of fine finish- 
es: Black Cobra Fabric; 
Black Enamel; Brown and 
Gray Kemi Suede; Black 
Cobra Cowhide; Tan 
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Hanger folds into cover. Shves 
go into their own compartment. 
Hats, lingere, etc., in the main} 

compartment. 


Levant Grain Cowhide 
pleasingly lined in silk o 
velour moire. Som 
models fitted with toile 
accessories. 

Priced at $12.50to $75. 
at the better stores. 













W. W. Winship & Sons, Inc. Utica, N. ¥., MAKERS OF “THE TRUNK WITH DOORS’ 
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CABRICS 


~cottonr, silk 
woot 





























with 
| seat. 
—un- 
srator 


Bass Inventive genius of two continents 


is well represented in the new spring 





vht ashe collsstiin Mahal os Dlany's Sccesd 

a Floor. Just to tempt you, here we show 
abric a sprightly English printed lawn, B, 
Se and next, A, a modernistic, bright- 


spotted radium silk. C is a new 
mellow-toned basket-weave tweed. In 
the lower corner, D, is a glimpse of 


Rodier’s polka-dotted kasha, of which 
great things are predicted for spring. At 





the top, we have E, one of our exclus- 
ive celanese designs, called “Parks” and 
very charming. And F,anew French 
chiffon which exemplifies the 
vogue by strewing brilliant, tiny 


flowers ona beige ground, 





Come and see the others! 


MACY’S 


34th St. and Broadway 
New York City 
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THE THEATRE 


(Unless otherwise noted, it is assumed that 
curtains will rise at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. The 
midweek matinée is on Wednesday unless an- 
other day is specified. E. and W. mean East 
and West of Broadway. Theatrical offerings 
are listed alphabetically in each of the three 
following subdivisions) : 


PLAYS 


(Bijou, 
Mrs. 


45, W.)—When 
Pepys, it seems. 


Anv So To Bep: 
the diary left off, 
began to get control. 

Tue Basy Cycitone: (Henry Miller’s, 43, E. 
Mat. Thurs.)—A Pekinese as the basis for 
a good farce. With Grant Mitchell. 

BEHOLD, THE BripEGROOM: (Cort, 48, E.)— 
Unreturned love causes the death of a 
woman of the world. With Judith Ander- 
son. 

Biess You, Sister: (Forrest, 49, W.)— 
Alice Brady in an interesting play about a 
lady evangelist. 

Broapway: (Broadhurst, 44, W. Moves Jan. 
16 to Century, Cent. Pk. W. at 62.)—Last 
year’s successful melodrama of bootleggers 
behind the bright lights. 

BurRLeEsQueE: (Plymouth, 45, W. Mat. Thurs.) 
—A burlesque lady wrestles with her hus- 
band and his bad habits. 

CELEBRITY: (Lyceum, 45, E. Mat. Thurs.)— 
The pleasant comedy of a prize fighter who 
takes his own publicity to heart. 

Civic REPERTORY THEATRE: (14, W. of 6 
Ave.) —"‘The First Stone” (Fri., Jan. 13, 
Mon. Eve., Wed. Mat., Thurs. and Sat. 
Eves., Jan. 16, 18, 19, and 21)—A drama 
of New England life. “The Cradle 
Song” (Sat. Mat., Jan. 14, and Wed. Eve., 
Jan. 18)—Touching and _ tender. ‘ 
“2x 2 = 5” (Sat. Eve., Jan. 14)—Some 
Danish madness. . . . “The Good Hope” 
(Tues., Jan. 17, and Sat. Mat., Jan. 21)— 
Down in the sea in ships... . “Twelfth 
Night” (Fri., Jan. 20)—Eva Le Gallienne 
and Shakespeare. . . . “John Gabriel Bork- 
man” (Thurs. Mat., Jan. 19)—Special bene- 
fit performance of Ibsen’s play. 

Tue ComMAND TO Love: (Longacre, 48, W.) 
—Naughty but funny doings in the French 
Embassy at Madrid. With Basil Rathbone 
and Mary Nash. 

CogueTTE: (Maxine Elliott, 39, E.)—Superb 
acting by Helen Hayes in a play that 
moves from comedy to deep tragedy. 

Tue Docror’s DiremMa: (Guild, 52, W. 
Mat. Thurs. 2:20 and 8:20 p.m. Not played 
Fri. and Sat., Jan. 13 and 14, while ‘Marco 
Millions,” with which it alternates weekly, 
takes the stage.) —-Shaw’s gruesome comedy 
of the medical profession, excellently pro- 
duced by the Theatre Guild. With Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne. 

Dracuta: (Fulton, 46, W.)—Bram Stoker’s 
horror novel of vampires effectively drama- 
tized. 

An ENEMY OF THE PEoPLE: (Hampden’s, 
B’way above 62.)—Walter Hampden in an 
excellent production of Ibsen’s great play. 

Escare: (Booth, 45, W.)—Galsworthy asks 
whether an escaping criminal should be re- 
turned. With Leslie Howard. 

INTERFERENCE: (Empire, B’way at 40.)—In 
which you watch a gentleman endeavor to 
cover the traces of another’s murder. 

Tue Ir1suH Prayers: (Knickerbocker, B’way 
at 40.)—An Irish company in interesting 
productions of Sean O’Casey’s plays. 

Tue Love Nest: (Comedy, 41, E.)—One ex- 
cellent act in Robert E. Sherwood’s drama- 
tization of Ring Lardner’s bitter short story 
of a movie magnate’s marriage. 

Marco Mittions: (Guild, 52, W. Perform- 
ances Fri. and Sat., Jan. 13 and 14, and 
then off until week of Jan. 23, while “The 









GOINGS ON 


6 ABOUT TOWN 


THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


[THIS LISTING COVERS THE NINE DAYS FROM FRIDAY, 
JANUARY 13, THROUGH SATURDAY, JANUARY 21] 


Doctor's Dilemma,” with which it alternates 
weekly, takes its place.)—The Theatre 
Guild’s production of Eugene O’Neill’s play 
about Marco Polo. With Alfred Lunt. 

THE MarouiseE: (Biltmore, 47, W.)—Billie 
Burke quite charming in one of those dainty 
trifles. 


NiGuHTsTIcK: (George M. Cohan, B’way at 


43.)—A good crime melodrama in which 
the police finally win. 





Winthrop Ames and his Venetian 
Sales Manager, Mr. Arliss 


Tue NINETEENTH Ho e: (Little, 44, W.)—A 


comedy about golf that will amuse you. 
By and with Frank Craven. 
Paris Bounp: (Music Box, 45, W.)—A 


smart comedy in which a husband’s infi- 
delity does not cause divorce. 

Porcy: (Republic, 42, W. 2:40 and 8:40 
p.M.)—The Theatre Guild’s clamorous study 
of negro life. 

Tue Racket: (Ambassador, 49, W.)—An ex- 
citing melodrama of corruption erupting in 
a Chicago police station. 

REINHARDT’S CoMPANY: (Cosmopolitan, 
B’way at 59. Play uncertain. Watch daily 
papers.) 

THE Roya Famiry: (Selwyn, 42, W.)—An 
absorbing comedy of the private life of a 
family of great actors. 

THE SHANNONS OF Broapway: (Martin Beck, 
8 Ave. at 45.)—The wise-cracking of the 
Gleasons flashes brilliantly in a comedy 
about vaudeville folk. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW: (Garrick, 35, 
E. Mat. Thurs.)—Basil Sydney and Mary 
Ellis in a modern clothes version of Shakes- 
peare. 

Tue Triat or Mary Ducan: (National, 41, 
W.)—The engrossing narrative of a murder 
mystery, told in a courtroom. With Ann 
Harding and Rex Cherryman. 

TriGGER: (Klaw, 45, W.)—Faith comes to 
an engineer, through a Carolina tomboy, 
effectively played by Claiborne Foster, 
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WITH MUSIC 

ARTISTS AND Mopets: {Winter Garden, B'way 
at 50. Mat. Tues. 8:25 p.m.)—Florence 
Moore and Jack Pearl in another edition 
of this revue. 

A Connecticut YANKEE: (Vanderbilt, 48 
E.)—Mark Twain and King Arthur’s court 
gone jazzy. 

Detmar’s Revers: (Shubert, 44, W. 8:15 
p.M.)—A revue that borders on burlesque 

THE Five O’Crock Girc: (44th Street, 44 
W.)—Mary Eaton in a smart musica 
comedy. 

Funny Face: (Alvin, 52, W.)—The Astaires 
Victor Moore, and Gershwin music make a 
good show. 

GoLtpEN Dawn: (Hammerstein’s, B’way at 
53. 2:20 and 8:20 p.m.)—An operetta with 

_ East Africa as a background. 

Goop News: (46th Street, 46, W.)—A fasy 
musical show of college life. With Mar 
Lawlor and Inez Courtney. 

Hit tHe Deck! (Belasco, 
Thurs.)—Louise Groody in an _ excellent 
musical version of ‘“‘Shore Leave.’ 

MANHATTAN Mary: (Apollo, 42, W.)—E 
Wynn and a lot of him—which is as it 
should be. 

Tue Merry Matones: (Erlanger’s, 44, W 
—A fast-moving musical comedy, by an 
with George M. Cohan. 

My MaryLanp: (Jolson’s, 7 Ave. at 59. Mat 
Thurs.)—A pleasant operetta about Barbar 
Frietchie and the Civil War. 

Rio Rita: (Lyric, 42, W.)—Ada May an 
Bert Wheeler in an amusing musical comed 
of last season’s vintage. 

Sue’s My Basy: (Globe, 
Beatrice Lillie doing lots 
much. 

Suow Boat: (Ziegfeld, 6 Ave. at 54. Mat 
Thurs.)—A splendid musical show based ot 
Edna Ferber’s novel. 

TAKE THE Arr: (Waldorf, 50, E.)—Funn 
business by Will Mahoney bolsters up this 
rather flat musical show. 

THe Wuire Eacte: (Casino, B’way at 39 
—Rudolf Friml’s operatization of “The 
Squaw Man.” 

Sunpay Nicut Sacrep Concerts—‘ Sacred 
covering a multitude of variety acts. Qual 
ity not vouched for. At 8:30 p.m., Eat 
Carroll Theatre, 7 Ave. at 50, and Winte 
Garden, B’way at 50. 

OPENINGS OF NOTE 

(Dates of openings should be verified becaus¢ 

of frequent late changes by managers.) 

THe MercHANT OF VENICE: (Broadhurst 
44, W. Opens Jan. 16.)—Winthrop Ames 
revival of Shakespeare’s play. With Georg 
Arliss. 

STRANGE INTERLUDE: (Golden, 58, E. Open 
Jan. 23.)—Eugene O’Neill’s very long pla) 
necessitating a very early curtain, by thé 
Theatre Guild. 
AppENDA: The following production wal 

due to open too late for review in this issue 

Rosatie: (New Amsterdam, 42, W.) 
Marilyn Miller in a new musical comed) 
Music by Romberg and Gershwin. 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMEN 
*Better dress, but not obligatory. 

Tue AmBASSADEURS, 146 W. 57.—A Parisiat 
night club transferred to the quarters a 
the old Perroquet de Paris. 

AMBASSADOR GRILL, Park at 51.—A strict 
Park Avenue atmosphere, with this season 
débutantes.* 

Barney’s, 85 W. 3.—A good, noisy meetin 
place. 


44, E. Mat 


B’way at 46.)— 
with nothing 





(Continued on page 6) 
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The readers of The New Yorker probably read the splendid 
reference to the new Pierce-Arrow in the December 24th 
issue, but we are proud to reproduce it because Nicholas 
Trott did such a good job of hitting the nail on the head. 


HILE all this to-do has been going on in 

the unterrified democracy, Pierce-Arrow 
has quietly introduced its Model 81, which has 
far more significance with respect to the future 
of motor design. We alluded to this in passing 
several weeks ago, and since then have spent a 
good bit of time in pondering this objet d'art. 
We have not devoted much thought to the en- 
gine, which is built mostly of aluminum alloys. 
That is not a new material. Hispano-Suiza, 
Hupmobile, Chrysler, and others have used 
aluminum successfully. Pierce engine design 
likewise is so accepted as to arouse little com- 
ment. The vehicle does seventy miles an hour 
or more if you wish it, but we feel that such 
numbers are of slight interest in the metro- 
politan zone; we predict that the speed cry is 
about over. 

“We refer to the body. It is a silvery expanse 
of aluminum set off by shiny, jet-black, low- 
sweeping fenders, by a low, curving black roof, 
and by black window frames relieved by ivory 
striping. This house of Beethoven temperament 
has given birth to a composition in the spirit of 
Stravinsky. Its architecture is like that of the 
Shelton, modernistic without trickiness, bold yet 
restrained, American. 


PIERCE-ARROW SALES CORPORATION 


PIERCE - 





(Factory Branch) 


“ ETAL is not new for body surface, but 

the Pierce exhibits a new adaptation of 
it to American body tradition. All-metal surface 
hitherto has made one think of certain Rolls- 
Royces, or of vehicles in which the metallic ele- 
ment was used for trim. Now that Pierce has 
done it, it seems an inevitable move in the 
higher-priced motors. Exposed metal cannot be 
used extensively in the lower-cost vehicles be- 
cause the expenditure for non-rusting surfaces 
or for good nickeling runs too high, but the 
thought is essentially sound. Bodies today range 
from so-called all-steel (which usually have 
some small amount of wood in them) to wood 
with steel supports. The revealing of metal 
where it occurs in the structure is authentic 
craftsmanship which can be developed in in- 
finite variations. 

“Another effect of the use of metal will be a 
modification of body contour. Metal suggests 
torpedo-shaped roadsters. These have appeared 
too outré for general use in the past and we may 
be several years in getting to them. The low 
curves of the Pierce roof give a hint in this 
direction. Its all-steel running boards with alu- 
minum mats furnish, essentially, a set of side 
bumpers—another hint of the future. 

—NicHoias Trott” 


233 West 54th Street, New York City 


ARROW 


THE > NEWs SERIES * 81 


You may purchase a Pierce-Arrow out of income, if you 
prefer. A simplified financing plan makes this a most 
practical procedure. Your present car accepted as 
cash up to the full amount of its appraisal valuation. 
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(Continued from page 4) 


Cuez Fiorence, 117 W. 48.—Florence of 
Paris with her colored entertainers. A bit 
rough. 

Cius Lipo, 7 Ave. at 52.—Moss and Fon- 
tana dancing for a smart after - theatre 
crowd.* 

Crus Mrrapor, 7 Ave. at 51.— Sabin and 
Eleanor Ambrose Maurice are at this old 
favorite. 

Crus MontMartRE, B’way at 50.—A pleasant 
country-club atmosphere and Emil Cole- 
man’s orchestra.* 

Crus RicuMaN, 157 W. 56.—Which is really 
George Olsen’s—and better than ever.* 

Heicu-Ho, 35 E. 53——Don Dickerman’s new 
club now open on the site of the old Lido 
Venice.* 

Vitta Venice, 10 E. 60.—Formal dress re- 
quired in a collegiate atmosphere. 

Broapway ATMOSPHERE—We list only a few 
of the more interesting of this type—there 
are a dozen or more. Casa Lopez has re- 
opened on the site of the old Plantation, 
B’way at 50... . Ben Bernie appears in 
his own Club Intime, 159 W. 49... . 
Durante, Clayton, and Jackson are back at 
the Parody Club, 48, W. of B’way. . . . 
Texas Guinan is now at the Salon Royal, 
58, W. of B’way. ; 

GREENWICH ViLLaGE—The County Fair, 54 
E. 9, and Mori’s, 114 Bleecker, are wise 
choices for Village informality, low couvert, 
and all that. 

HarLEM—Barron’s Exclusive Club, 7 Ave. 
at 134; Small’s, across the street ; The Nest, 
169 W. 133; Club Ebony, 65 W. 129; and 
Connie’s Inn, 7 Ave. at 131, are among the 
best. Go late and do not dress. 

Russian ATMOSPHERE — Kavkaz, B’way at 
53, and Katinka, 109 W. 49, are worth 
trying, especially Saturday nights. 

Note: The address of the Embassy Club is 
151 E. 57. 


MOTION PICTURES 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances are 

daily and begin at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. Sun- 

day at 3. Titles are listed alphabetically.) 

Tue Circus: (Strand, B’way at 47. _ Per- 
formances from 10:30 a.m. daily )—Charlie 
Chaplin in his first picture since “The 
Gold Rush.” 

Tue Enemy: (Astor, B’way at 45. 2:45 and 
8:45 p.m.)—The play made into an uneven 
but occasionally powerful movie. With 
Lillian Gish. 

Tue Gaucuo: (Liberty, 42, W.)—Douglas 
Fairbanks below his standard in a beautiful 
picture of adventure and -love in South 
America. 

Tue Jazz Sincer: (Warner’s, B’way at 52. 
2:45 and 8 :45 p.m.)—AI Jolson splendid on 
the Vitaphone, but a dull movie. 

Man, WoMAN, AND SIN: (Thurs. and Fri., 
Jan. 19 and 20. Plaza, Mad. Ave. at 59. 
Performances from 1 p.m.)—Dirty work 
in a newspaper office. With Jeanne Eagels 
and John Gilbert. 

Wincs: (Criterion, B’way at 44.)—Excellent 
staging and photography of aerial warfare. 

Tue Wizarp: (Sun. and Mon., Jan. 15 and 
16, Plaza, Mad. Ave. at 59. Performances 
from 1 p.m.)—An excellent melodrama. 


The following, if you run across them, are 





also recommended: “The Private Life of 
Helen of Troy,” and “The Student Prince.” 
ART 


Best AMERICAN—Retrospective showing of 
the best moderns; Demuth, Dickinson, 
Spencer, Kuniyoshi, etc.: Daniel, Madison 
above 57. Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. weekdays. 

ITaL1an CLassics—An interesting group of 
best Italian primitives: Reinhardt Galleries, 
5 Ave. at 57. Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. week- 
days. 

O’Keerre—Annual display of color by the 
pioneer of her sex: Stieglitz, Room 303, 
Anderson Galleries, Park Ave. at 59. Open 
9:30 a.M. to 6 p.m.; Sun., 2 to 5 p.m. 

C£zaANNE—The man who started it all: Wil- 
denstein, 5 Ave. below 52. Open 9 a.m. to 
6 P.M. weekdays. 

Avucustus Joun—An important English 
painter’s works here for a short while: 
Anderson Galleries, Park Ave. at 59. Open 
9 a.M. to 6 P.M. weekdays; Sun., 2 to 5 p.m. 

MatTissE—With Derain, a fine show of the 
expert use of color by masters: Valen- 
=. 43 E. 57. Open 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. week- 
ays. 





GOINGS ON 
ABOUT TOWN 


[THIS LISTING COVERS THE NINE 
DAYS FROM FRIDAY, JANUARY 13, 
THROUGH SATURDAY, JANUARY 21.] 


Rivera—The great man of the country Lind- 
bergh discovered: Weyhe, Lexington above 
61. Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. weekdays. 

CarneGie—Annual _ hodge-podge _ of __ the 
world’s painters, first shown at Pittsburgh 
and now on a visit to the Brooklyn Museum. 
Open 10 a.m. to 5 p.mM.; Sun., 2 to 6 P.M. 

Po_tet—A fiery young man who may be a 
genius: Downtown Gallery, 113 W. 13. 
Open 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. and 8 to 11 P.M. 
weekdays; Sun., 3 to 6 P.M. 

BeLLows—Retrospective showing of small ex- 
amples of the founder of the Woodstock 
group: Rehn Galleries, 5 Ave. above 54. 
Open 9 a.M. to 6 P.M. weekdays. 

Moperns—At last a roof over their heads. 
New museum dedicated to the living: New 
York University, 100 Wash. Sq. E. Open 9 
A.M. to 10 p.m. weekdays. 


MUSIC 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances begin 
at 3 and 8 p.m. Listing is chronological.) 


RECITALS 


Icnaz FrrrEpDMAN—A piano master. Carnegie 
Hall, Sat. Aft., Jan. 14. 

Pasto Casats—The cellist. Town Hall, Sat. 
Aft., Jan. 14. 

Maurice Ravet—American début of eminent 
composer in his own chamber music. Gallo 
Theatre, 54, W. of B’way. Sun. Eve., Jan. 


15. 

MusicaL Art QuartetT—An excellent string 
ensemble, with Samuel Chotzinoff, music 
critic, as assisting pianist. Guild Theatre, 
52, W. of B’way. Sun. Eve., Jan. 15. 

BEETHOVEN AssoctiaT1oN—More chamber 
music, by “surprise” stars. Town Hall, 
Mon. Eve., Jan. 16. 

FLONZALEY QuaRTET—This is chamber music 
week, and here is the most famous ensemble 
of all. Town Hall, Tues. Eve., Jan. 17. 

Ernest ScCHELLING—One of our finest pia- 
nists. Carnegie Hall, Wed. Aft., Jan. 18. 

Fritz KreIsLEr—Try and get tickets. Carne- 
gie Hall, Wed. Eve., Jan. 18. 

Nina Kosuetz—Return in recital of an un- 
commonly absorbing Russian singer. Town 
Hall, Thurs. Eve., Jan. 19. 

Tue ReveLers and Rovinsky—Our best 
male ensemble and a gifted pianist in a 
history of popular music. Hotel Roosevelt, 
Sat. Aft., Jan. 21. 

ORCHESTRAS AND CHORUSES 
BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY—Zaslawsky conduct- 
ing. Carnegie Hall, Fri. Eve., Jan. 13. 
CHILDREN’S CoNCERTS—Bartholomew  con- 
ducting. Hampden Theatre, B’way above 

62, Sat. Morn., Jan. 14, at 11. 

PHILHARMONIC—Beecham conducting. Carne- 
gie Hall, Fri. Aft., Jan. 13 (2.30); Sat. 
Eve., Jan. 14; Sun. Aft., Jan. 15. Molinari 
conducting—Metropolitan Opera House, 
Tues. Eve., Jan. 17. Carnegie Hall, Thurs. 
Eve., Jan. 19; Fri. Aft., Jan. 20 (2.30). 
Sat. Morn., Jan. 21 (Children’s Concert, 
conducted by Schelling). 

New York SymMpHony—Pollain conducting. 
Mecca Temple, Sun. Aft., Jan. 15. Gabrilo- 
witsch conducting—Carnegie Hall, Fri. 
Eve., Jan. 20; Sat. Aft., Jan. 21 (Young 
People’s Concert, conducted by Damrosch). 

MusEUM Concert—Mannes conducting, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Sat. Eves., 
Jan. 14 and 21. 

Frienps oF Music—Bodanzky conducting. 
Town Hall, Sun. Aft., Jan. 15 (at 4). 
CapiroL OrcuHEestra—Mendoza_ conducting. 
rey Theatre, every Sun. Morn., at 
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Roxy Orcuestra—Rapee conducting. Rox 
Theatre, every Sun. Morn., at 11:30. 


OPERA 


METROPOLITAN Opera ComMpaANy: (Perform 
ances begin at 2 and 8 p.mM.)—Fri. Mat, 
Jan. 13, “Traviata”; Fri. Eve., Jan. 13 
“Carmen”; Sat. Mat., Jan. 14, “Norma” 
Sat. Eve., Jan. 14, “Der Rosenkavalier” 
Sun. Eve., Jan. 15, Opera Concert, Bam 
boschek conducting. (Schedule for la 
dates to be announced.) 

AMERICAN OpERA Company: (Gallo Thea 
tre, 54, W. of B’way. Performances begi 
at 2:30 and 8:15 p.m.)—Fri., Jan. 13 
“Madame Butterfly’; Sat. Mat., Jan. 14 
“Madame Butterfly”; Sat. Eve., Jan. 1 
“Faust”; Mon., Jan. 16, “Faust”; Tue 
Jan. 17, “Marriage of Figaro’; Wed. Ma 
Jan. 18, “Marriage of Figaro’; Wed. Ev 
Jan. 18, “Faust”; Thurs., Jan. 19, “M 
dame Butterfly”; Fri., Jan. 20, “Marriagg 
of Figaro”; Sat. Mat., Jan. 21, “Faust” 
Sat. Eve., Jan. 21, “Madame Butterfly.” 


ON THE AIR 


Boxinc—Sharkey-Heeney fight, McName 
announcing, from Mad. Sq. Garden, Fri 
Jan. 13, at 10 p.m., over WJZ. 
. Y. SympuHony Concert—Conducted } 
Damrosch, Sat., Jan. 14 and 21, at 8 p, 
over WJZ. 

PHILHARMONIC CoNcCERT—Molinari conduct 
— Jan. 19, at 8:25 P.M., ovef 


Cuicaco Civic Opera—‘Die Fledermaus, 
sung in English, Thurs., Jan. 19, at 1 
P.M. over WJZ. 

Paut KocHaNnskKi—Violinist, Sun., Jan. 1 
at 9:15 p.m., over WEAF. 


SPORTS 


Box1nc—(At Mad. Sq. Garden. Preliminarie: 
begin at 8:30 p.m.) Jack Sharkey ys 
Tom Heeney, heavyweight title contender 
15 rounds, Fri., Jan. 13... . / Ace Hudki 
vs. Lew Tendler, welterweights, Fri., Jan 
0 


Hockey (ProFressionaL)—(All games 
Mad. Sq. Garden, at 8:45 p.m.) Sun 
Jan. 15, N.Y. Americans vs. Montrez 
Canadiens. . . . Tues., Jan. 17, N. 
Rangers vs. Toronto. . . . Thurs., Jan. 1 
N.Y. Americans vs. Montreal Maroons. 

Inpoor Poto—(At Squadron A Armory, Mad 
Ave. at 94. Matches start at 8:30 p.m. 
Sat., Jan. 14, Class A, Triangle vs 
Squadron A; Class B, 101st Cavalry ys 
Squadron A; Class C, Essex Troop ys 
Squadron A... . Sat., Jan. 21, Class / 
N.Y.A.C. vs. Squadron A; Class B, Brook 
lyn Riding and Driving Club vs. Squadro 
A; Class C, 101st Cavalry vs. Squadron 4 


OTHER EVENTS 


AUTOMOBILE SHOow—(Closing Sat., Jan. 14. 
Your last opportunity to view the ann 
exhibit of big and little and medium-size 
cars. Open from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Gra 
Central Palace, Lexington at 47. 

Note: Ford has a show of its own in th 
basement of Mad. Sq. Garden (Closi 
Sat., Jan. 14). Open from 9 a.m. to 1 
P.M. 


Motor Boat SHow—From sailboats to out 
board motor speedboats. Opens Fri., Jas 
20. Open weekdays thereafter until Jz 
28, from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Lectures—(At Town Hall) Count Herman 
Keyserling on “The Trend of Modern Ma 
riage,” Fri., Jan. 13, at 11 am... . Wi 
liam Beebe, explorer, naturalist, author, 0 
“Beneath Tropic Seas’ (illustrated wi 
underwater motion pictures) Thurs., Jai 
19, at 11 a.m. ... Katherine Mayo, autho 
of “Mother India,” on “The Women an 
Children of India,” Sat., Jan. 21, at 11 A. 

Pustic Batts—Charity Ball, Tues. Eve 
Jan. 17, at Waldorf-Astoria. . . . The Gree 
wich Village Revel (costume ball), F 
Eve., Jan. 20, at Webster Hall, 119 E. 1 
. . . Junior League Ball, Fri. Eve., Jan. 2( 
at the Ritz (The Junior League will produdlf 
“The Scarlet Harlequin” at the Hecksch@ly 
Theatre, 1 E. 104, on Thurs. Aft. and Evel] 
Jan. 19, and Fri. Eve., Jan. 20). . . 
Christadora Ball, at the Ritz, Sat., Jan. 2 

[Nore: The exhibition of old New York co 
tumes will close Mon., Jan. 16, at Museu 
of City of New York (Gracie Mansion 
foot of E. 88 St. Open weekdays fro 
11 a.M. to 5 p.m.; Sun., 2 to 5 p.m.] 
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This magnificent hand-carved Georgian suite comes in solid walnut and figured and burl walnut ve- 

























ory, Mad neers with panels of pearwood marquetry laid in burl walnut and rosewood. The 82 inch buffet has two 

730 P.M secret compartments—the table extends to 10 feet and the high back chairs (4 side and 2 arm) are cov- 

~ dl : ered with brocatelle. ReJjuced from $2185 to exactly half price for the Mid-Winter Sale, $1092.50. 

Troop v 

Class . . * 

x<al| Everything you need in good furniture 
Jan, 1 and everything at discounts of 10% to 50% 
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a. oe HE Mid-Winter Sale has laid averi- and bedroom groups—upholstered 
mee table barrage of discounts on all suites for the living room and library 
mM, tol the lovely things of Flint & Horner’s. —odd pieces of every description and 
ts to ot Without regard to name or make— for every use—rugs and carpets from 
a i rank or pedigree—capacity for service the Orient and the finer products of 
—_ or degree of charm—the price ofevery our domestic looms—all are less. And 
fern Ma single item on our six floors has been the charming pieces of the Colonial 
zuthor, 0 ruthlessly slashed to assure its swift quarter—the practical wares of the 
= 2 and speedy clearance. Nothing is ex- bedding department—the decorative 
ate empt—nothing isreserved. Notasingle things of the Alcove Shop—these, too, 
eo price has eluded the reductions. Dining are less for the Sale by 10% to 50%. 
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whatever your perfume career--- 


if you’re the modern who prefers to remain true to one 
particular fragrance - - - a gardenia fan for instance - - - 
or if you’re the modern who revels only in the 
very newest of paris scents - - - invariably 
---you’ll find what you want at our 
famous imported perfume department. 
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Notes and Comment 


HE feeling seems to exist that 

anyone who possesses a new 

Ford is pretty lucky, the little 
cars being rare and rather hard to 
get. Well, after seeing a man (prob- 
ably a salesman or a dealer) who did 
possess a new Ford, our feeling is that 
he’s anything but lucky. The car, 
parked on Forty-second Street, was 
surrounded by a vast knot of pushing 
and milling persons, and the owner, 
when we located him, was about forty 
feet away and seemed to have just 
about a fighting chance of ever getting 
back to his vehicle. Our forecast is 


A FORO f 








that the first hundred thousand Model 
A’s are going to be regretted. 


KEPTIC that we are, one point 
regarding O’Neill’s forthcoming 
play—the one that will require five 
hours to perform—has not been settled 
to our satisfaction. The play will start 
at 5:30, with time out for dinner. But 
what about changing from informal 
to formal dress? No one cares to don 
dinner jacket before six o'clock, 
formal clothes show so garish in the 
twilight. Yet many there are who 
fidget unless they are formally garbed 
for an evening’s playgoing. Our only 
suggested solution is that the O’ Neill 
laygoer be invited to bring along his 
evening attire with him, and that at a 
given signal all the lights in the house 
quenched. The same could hold 
zood for ladies. 
There are other points at issue. 








Suppose, at dinner, a playgoer is seized 
with a change of heart, and discovers 
that he is cool about the idea of re- 
turning to the theatre. (Meals often 





affect us in this way, and repletion 
sends us off on an entirely new tack. ) 
Does he get a refund? 


I T is only a question of months be- 
fore President Coolidge will have 
to decide what he intends doing with 
his animals. We have followed his 
political career with a good deal of 
interest, and according to our recollec- 
tion he now owns a lion, a bear, some 
deer, a wallaby, several birds, and 

hippopotamus—besides his electric 
horse. Having chosen not to run, he 
must do something about these pets. 
Looking back over the years of his 
incumbency, we find them singularly 
placid, without incident; and we are 
wondering whether the President will 
not see, in this final problem which 
confronts him, a golden opportunity 





for a gesture. We suggest that the 
last thing he does before leaving of- 


fice is turn the animals loose. 


NE of our recent minor discour- 
agements was the new Chap- 
lin picture. We believe that Charlie 





THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


is as good an artist and as priceless a 
comic as ever, even though his appear- 
ance has changed with the years. But 
“The Circus” is not a good picture. 
It is a funny picture but not a very 
humorous picture. In it, gags are 
thicker than beans in August, yet 
Charlie’s greatest genius, in our be- 
lief, lies in his interpolative and crea- 
tive ability in straight comedy situ- 
Even packed as it is with 
laughs, ““The Circus” is thin and 
watery fare compared with such grand 
old works as “The Kid” and “A Dog’s 
Life”; and the ending is palpably an 
attempt to inject, forcibly, the old 
pathos note, the traditional “tragic lit- 
tle figure” idea. In fact, we feel 


8 


strongly that it was a bad moment fot 
America and the movies when some- 
one announced (with truth enough) 
that Chaplin was a tragic little figure. 


ations. 


I ESPICABLE as were the Mex- 

ican documents in the Hearst 
papers, that whole episode paled be- 
side the Graphic’s stories about the 
Snyder murder convicts in the death 
house. We get enough tin-horn sen- 
sationalism out of the other papers and 
usually we don’t see Mr. MacFadden’s 
publication, but for several days last 
week it fairly leapt at us with lurid 
tales of the agonies of Ruth Snyder 
and Judd Gray. With a crumb of 
legitimate news here and there, the 
paper paraded in barbaric ecstasy the 
sufferings of two people, merely be- 
cause they were known to all subway 


riders and hence were _ suitable 
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dramatis personae for the drooling 
newspaper playwrights. Mr. Mac- 
Fadden is an exponent of health. His 
health must be magnificent indeed to 
withstand the stories published about 
two people waiting to die. 


His Private Life 

E have heard another of the 
of Colonel Lindbergh. 
When he was visiting the Daniel 
Guggenheims the valet assigned to 
him discovered to his repressed horror 
but one extra suit of underwear in the 
aviator’s wardrobe. “The matter was 
reported to the gentleman’s host, who, 
the tale tells, tactfully inquired of 
Lindbergh if a man might not be sent 
out to replenish his stock of linen. ‘The 
colonel then explained, a little weari- 
ly, how the embarrassing state of his 
apparel had come about. He said that 
whenever he sent a bundle to a laun- 
dry the employees managed to keep 
most of it for souvenirs; either that 
or he left town before the laundering 
was completed. He had reconciled 
himself to abandoning all soiled linen 
and buying replacements. 


trials 












“Touise dear, I have 


Rosing and His Opera 


SHORT, athletic, restless Rus- 

sian gentleman has moved an 
opera company into the Gallo Theatre 
from, of all places, the twenty-cighth 
floor of the Park Central Hotel. Be- 
fore it got that far, which wasn’t 
very long ago, it was just an academic 
opera department in the Eastman 
School of Music at Rochester. Mr. 
George Eastman brought the Russian 
gentleman, Mr. Vladimir Rosing, 
over from England to conduct the 
opera school, but the life proved too 
inactive and before long the organi- 
zation was barnstorming as the Roch- 
ester American Opera Company. Dur- 
ing its travels it came into the Guild 
Theatre here for a week last spring, 
lost the Rochester from its title, and 
gained a group of New York backers 
who were surprised to find it a full- 
fledged opera company. 

Mr. Rosing had rapidly matured 
his campus organization by a process 
of his own. Largely this is using 
fourteen hours a day to rehearse in 
instead of half that many. After its 
spring success here, the Rochester en- 
semble was retained as the nucleus out 
of which the present American Opera 
Company has grown. Rosing began 
to hold auditions. His people have to 
act as well as sing 
and he has been 


; known to turn 

a confession to make ene = mas 
—TI am not the fath- diet sn te 
er of your child.” cause, standing 
right in front 
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of the singer and observing him re- 
lentlessly—a way he has of doing— 
he could discern no acting ability. 
Eminent recruits from the concert 
stage sing in the ensemble (there is no 
chorus as such, for everybody is re- 
garded as a potential principal) and 
former members of musical comedy 
choruses have leading réles. 

The auditions over, Rosing drilled 
his company from morn to midnight 
this summer in an old hotel at Mag- 
nolia, Massachusetts, the same hours 
he kept at the Park Central. He has 
a name for being open-minded in his 
directing, always being willing to re- 
ceive a suggestion from anybody. He 
rarely becomes angry and regards the 
keeping of one’s temper as a fine 
art. 

Jealous of the histrionic direction of 
an opera, he will not permit any singer 
to inject business of his own, no mat- 
ter how minor. This point of view 
he got in England, where he presented 
opéra intime, by which is meant opera 
produced from the dramatic rather 
than from the entirely vocal point of 
view. 


OSING started as a lawyer and 

still retains his interest in legal 
happenings. His principal hobby, next 
to opera in English, is reading accounts 
of murder trials. His friends call him 
Val, although he would like for some 
unknown reason to be known as Was. 
Although he rises at eight and some- 
times stays up until three or four, he 
manages to keep in excellent physical 
condition. He does this, he says, by 
rigorous calisthenics, swimming, ten- 
nis, and a diet whose chief item is a 
Russian compound of sour cream and 
sugar. 

He is most uncomfortable when 
he has to listen to a first perfor- 
mance of a new production. When 
his version of “Faust” was played in 
Washington a few weeks ago, his sotto 
voce murmurs caused the man in the 
next seat to ask him why he couldn’ 
be quiet and enjoy the beautiful per- 
formance. 


Not An Eating Matter 
LADY with laughing eyes has 


recounted to us the failure of 
her attempt at a little gaiety in Oving- 
ton’s. Noting that the clerk attending 
her looked pale, she made sympathetic 
inquiry and discovered that his bow] of 
goldfish had frozen during the night 
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You know, I really 

ught to try to save.” 

Oh, what for?” 

Well, I don’t know 

appendicitis, may- 
» 


2 


Cc. 


id that his landlady was even then 
ving to thaw them out. The uncer- 
inty of their fragile fate worried 
pm. 

“If she doesn’t succeed,” said the 
dy lightly, “you’ll just have to use 


em for hors d’ceuvres.” The clerk 
rew himself up a bit stiffly as he re- 
: 

lied, “These fish, madame, are pets.” 


Hint to Hostesses 


.¥ accomplished hostess of the 
East Seventies decided it would 
k nice to start off the New Year with 
dernier cri all her own and, after 
ving the thing a great deal of 
bought, she flounced to the phone one 
iorning and dialed the number of a 
ominent publisher. Would he, she 
Kked sweetly, run over for her the 
ames of a few caricaturists who were 
th able and presentable. The pub- 
cher, being accomplished too, com- 
ted. Thus it came about that the 
hly’s most recent party was a great 
iccess, largely due to the clever and 
resentable gentleman who drew 
inny pictures of her guests. He was 





id a most presentable sum for his 
itertainment. ‘That the idea has all 
e earmarks of a genuine cri is shown 
the fact that, before he departed, 
veral of the guests engaged him to 
aw at their own parties. 












mn’ of old silver. 


Mr. Molnar 


T is pretty easy to pick out Ferenc 
Molnar at any one of the many 

parties being given for him. At the 
larger ones he is the gentleman with 
the glistening white hair who doesn’t 
say much except, finally, good-night, 
because that is the only English he 
knows. In the smaller, intellectual 
groups, he is the vivacious fellow 
speaking sparklingly in French, Hun- 
garian, or German, or all three. Mol- 
nar, his hosts proclaim, is just like his 
piays, charming, witty and talkative— 
when you get him out of a crowd. 
He likes to sit around in his blue vel- 
vet house jacket and he has been 
known to hold his hearers raptly at- 
tentive for hours. 

His present visit is made after ten 
years of postponement, because he 
doesn’t like to travel. He has been 
to London only once. That was 
twenty years ago; and going and com- 
ing on the Channel boat he spent all 
of the time disconsolately .at the ship’s 
bar. If any opening of one of his 
plays takes place more than five hours’ 
ride away he doesn’t go. The first 
three plays he saw in New York were 
the “Follies,” “Porgy,” and “The 
Spider,” because he considered that 
these represented characteristically 
American phenomena: the glorification 


1] 


of women, the negro, and the mystery 
play. 

Molnar, in case everyone doesn’t 
know his history, started out to be a 
lawyer but gave it up after two years 
of study at the Geneva Law School. 
Then he became a newspaperman and 
wrote plays between assignments on 
civil suits and train wrecks. His 
first play—he has done eighteen— 
was ““My Lawyer,” a farce whose 
success established his popularity at 
once. 

He is seldom seen without his 
monocle, worn in the right eye, and 
his cigarette case, which is an old tin 
box that originally contained little 
cigars. ‘[wenty 
use have given it the finish 
Morris Gest 


gave him a 


years of 


last summer 


<» handsome case to_ replace 
a the tin thing and Molnar 


immediately laid it (the 
handsome case) away in a 
drawer, a drawer filled with 
cigarette cases which have 
been presented to him and 
which he has never used. He has lost 
the tin box several times in public 
places in Budapest, but so well is it 
known that it has always been returned 
even though it doesn’t bear his name. 
One story of the playwright’s visit 
here concerns a charming girl student 
at Columbia who phoned him for an 
interview for a college paper. Her 
uncertain command of German gave 
way completely when she got to the 
word “interview,” so she used the 
English. Mr. Molnar obviously didn’t 
understand. She repeated it. After a 
moment of puzzled hesitancy the play- 
wright asked, “Am I to understand 
that you wish a rendezvous?” The 
young lady hastily hung up. Later a 
more gifted German conversationalist 
arranged the interview for her. 


Between Performances 

HE story of the actor at the 

funeral of his wife (a friend says 
to him afterward, “‘Good Lord, man, 
but you were awfully cut up! I never 
saw anyone suffer as you did during 
the services at the undertaker’s.” And 
the actor replies, “That’s nothing. 
You should have caught me at the 
grave.”) is a new version of an older 
story concerning a vaudeville team 
playing in a New England town. The 
female member of the team died sud- 
denly and the male member advised 





so 








12 
his agent in New York by telephone: 
“Mamie died yesterday. I did a single 
and knocked ’em cold.”” While on this 
stock subject of actors we will put 
down the latest—at the moment of 
writing—epigram. It was coined by 
one of our younger playwrights near 
the conclusion of the rehearsal period 
of his latest show and was uttered 
sincerely: “Scratch an actor and you'll 
find an actor.” 


Champs 

HE dinner Tex Rickard gave 

Babe Ruth, Gene Tunney, Bill 
Tilden, Bobby Jones, and others, veri- 
fied our suspicion that a dull party can 
alweys be arranged by the simple ex- 
pedient of bringing stars together. 
There were a thousand men there and 
it took so long to get under way that 
even Mayor Walker was on time. The 
affair gave us an opportunity to study 
world champions in handfuls, instead 
of just singly. A brief report suf- 
fices: Tilden was the most nervous and 
most insatiable in the matter of get- 
ting autographs. He strode about quite 
wildly before the heroes sat down on 











the dais, getting 
names for his 
souvenir — book. 
Devereux Mil- 
burn was the 
most _self-con- 
trolled: he wasn’t 
even there. 
Tunney was the 
one who took it 
most seriously— 
he made a speech. 
Tunney also cir- 
culated a good 
deal, debonair, 
autograph - giv- 
ing, healthy. 
Bobby Jones was 
the most popu- } 
lar and the least 
concerned. Babe Ruth had the worst 
time and was very well behaved. 
The Babe sat quietly in his place, his 
fat face resting forward occasionally 
in a chubby fist, his mild manner and 
boyishness plainly evidencing his de- 
sire for a livelier evening. He gave 
his autograph without flourish. He 
watched the dancing girls and he 
watched the amateur bouts (Tunney 
studiously avoiding looking at either). 
Jimmy Walker was the most intel- 
ligent champion, in a social way. 

Tunney’s speech came as a bit of a 
surprise, the other champs _ having 
merely bowed, said “Thank 
you,” and sat down. Gene 
began with a cordial saluta- 
tion and then, somewhat 
abruptly, began touching casu- 
ally on the Greek civiliza- 
tion, the Roman civilization, 
had a few words to say on 
subsidized art at the time of 
the Medici (which we didn’t 
quite get because the man on 
our left was telling the man 
on our right that all liquor 
is poison), used the word “manifesta- 
tions’ a good deal, and the word 
“however” almost entirely. He spoke 
of fighters as “we of the boxing 
sport.” It was a real speech. The wily 
and almost indispensable Mr. Walker 
fixed things up a moment later by re- 
marking that if anyone in the audience 
held only one college degree, Gene 
would gladly furnish interpretations 
of his address. The Mayor is a minor 
genius in matters of the sort. 





Closing an Incident 


E trust that Mr. Dwight Mor- 


row, now so far along on his 
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way toward establishing an era of 
good will between the diplomatic ser- 
vice and the common people, will notf4 co 
hear of a happening in Berne this last§ propé 
fall. It might pain him. A Chicagoan 
visiting the Swiss city found himself 
alone and lonely and asked the clerk 
of his hotel if he could suggest an 
American to whom he might intro- 
duce himself. The clerk glancedESE 
about and pointed out a_ trimlj 
groomed gentleman, seated in a lobby 
chair, as an attaché of the American 
Legation. The lonesome traveller ac- 
costed him cheerily. “I understand 
you’re with the American Legation 
here,” he said. “My name is Ger- 
hardt Krotzenbusch.” The diplomat 
glanced up. “I’m sorry,” he said, “bu 
we can do nothing about that.” 


That Book 
WHISPER from one of our 


charming suburbs tells of a pret- 
ty young matron who is raising money 
rather rapidly for her church guild by 
quietly renting out copies of ‘The 
President’s Daughter” to such con- 
servative ladies of the community asf} 
are too circumspect to purchase the | 
book outright. Also, a Washington 
observer reports that he came upon 2 
Congressman lost in the pages of a 
copy of the book which bore the bold 
ex libris imprint of the Library of 
Congress. 
The foregoing brings to mind the 
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experience of a lawyer acquaintance 
who lately appeared in court in behalf 
)f a novel alleged to be obscene. He 
took eighteen copies of the book to 
the courtroom. At the conclusion of 
the trial every volume was taken away. 
The jurors without exception took 
their copies home. The judge retained 
his. Iche others were appropriated by 
the court attendants. The next day the 
judge telephoned our friend asking 
for another copy. Someone had stolen 
his. While the jury was deliberating 
the prosecutor regaled his confréres 
with risqué stories. “The book was 
suppressed. 


Recitation 


HE latest peril lurking in places 
where the near-intellectuals gath- 
er socially is the revival of an old 
parlor game which goes like this: 
Somebody says a word, any word, 
which is repeated by the next person, 
who adds a word, and thus it goes 
until, all tired out with the day’s ac- 
counting, you find yourself called 
upon to repeat clock, ship, mandolin, 
ecstasy, ineptitude, Gorgonzola and 
a couple of dozen other nouns in 
proper order, or drop out. One good 
way to beat this game, says a trapped 
conversationalist who fell in with just 
such a jolly party the other evening, 
is to drop out. 


PSE BUSY DEBUTANTES 
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Passing of the 
Black Eye 

EFORMERS 

who stalk statis- 
tics for prohibition’s 
sweet sake are hereby 
referred to Mr. Louis 
Alterisi, who runs the 
Chatham Barber Shop, 
which for upwards of 
forty years has faced 
on Chatham Square. 
It is the shop with the 
enormous human eye 
painted on its front 
and, in case you don’t 
know it, the eye is the 
symbol of what once 
was the most lucrative phase of Mr. 
Alterisi’s business. It indicated that 
black eyes were fixed up there, and 
for several decades the shop was, 
as described in the proprietor’s own 
words, the black eye capital of the 
world. 

In the old carefree days before pro- 
hibition, fighters were forever pour- 
ing out of the swinging doors of open 
saloons along the Bowery and making 
their way to Mr. Allterisi’s shop. Not 
that his clientele was confined entirely 
to the Bowery. People used to come 
from all over to have the swelling 
taken out of shiners and get them 
painted up to look natural. Also it 
was an early port of call for pugilists 


after a battle. The shop is dignified 
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by a framed testi- 
monial on the wall 
signed by Mr. Jim 
Jeffries and dated 
1907. 

Being in the 
Chinatown  neigh- 
borhood the other 
day we dropped into 
the shop and chatted 
with Mr. Allterisi 
while he shaved us. 
There was undoubt- 
ed sadness in his 
voice when we led 
the conversation 

RK, back to the old 
days. “We used 
to stay open until 

midnight,” he said. “There were 

plenty of weeks in which we did a 

hundred eyes, at a dollar the eye. Now 
we Close at eight and a dozen eyes in 

a week is considered pretty nice busi- 

ness.” 

Mr. Alterisi’s theory is that while 
there is more drinking than ever, and 
as much impulse toward belligerency, 
speakeasies, by their nature, must avoid 
brawls at all costs and there are there- 
fore fewer fights. 

“There are only two really good 
days in the year now,” said Mr. 
Alterisi as we left. “The Wednesday 
after the last election we had twenty 
fine black eyes, and St. Patrick’s Day 
is always a sell-out.” 

—THeE New YorKErRs 
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THE UNCENSORED DIARY OF 
AN ELEVATOR ATTENDANT 


HIS is the week in January 

which is of utmost importance 

to Diary Keepers all over the 
world because, as every one knows, it 
is towards the end of this week that 
practically all of those who started 
out so promisingly with a “line a day” 
on the first of the year now realize 
that the chances of their ever reach- 
ing February are practically nil. I 
shall not attempt, in this article, to 
analyze the causes of these pathetic 
failures; I merely mention them as 
one of a number of interesting dis- 
coveries which I have the 
course of a lifetime spent in a pas- 
sionate devotion to my one and only 
hobby—the collecting of diaries. 

I am a Diary Collector—but up 
until now I have never been partic- 
ularly tempted to reveal to the world 
the secrets which have come to me 
from a study of over four hundred 
and fifty contemporary “day books.” 
True, many of my acquaintances have 


made in 


often urged me to publish some of 
my “finds.” My friend, Mr. Robert 
C. Benchley (who occasionally writes 
for this magazine under the interest- 
ing nom de plume of Yelhcneb C. 
Trebor .rM) is constantly saying to 
me “Why don’t you?” Another 
friend, whose name unfortunately es- 
capes me for the moment, is perpetu- 
ally smiling at me as if to say “Tell 
me more, my dear S., about those 
interesting diaries.” And so, yielding 
to this almost overwhelming pressure, 
I have decided to give others a little 
glimpse into the strange and interest- 
ing world which is hidden between the 
covers of those little leather-bound 
books which are more precious to me, 
almost, than life itself. 


LANCING over my list my eye 
falls on Number Forty-seven, 
which I think would be as good as any 
to illustrate the reason for my grow- 
ing delight in my collection. Num- 
ber Forty-seven is the series of diaries 
of a middle-aged man named Morris 
G. Sonnenstein who at that time was 
in the midst of what turned out to be 
twenty-eight years of continuous ser- 
an elevator attendant. In 
1919 (the year in which my series of 
“Sonnensteiniana” begins) Mr. Son- 
nenstein was thirty-eight years of age 
and had, as I have said, already served 
a twenty-year apprenticeship in various 


vice as 


elevators all over the 
city. And now let us 
quote this gentleman 


for January fourth of 
that year: 

Jan. 4, 1919—Got up 
at 6:41 a.m. and dressed. 
Washed my face and 
hands and then put on 
my overcoat and hat and 
went out to get breakfast. 
Arrived at work at 7:56 
A.M. and put on uniform. 
Made 85 up-trips and 85 
down-trips. Took off uni- 
form and came back to 
room. In bed at 9:58 p.m. 

Now the _ curious 
thing about the above 
extract is that the entry 
quoted is a pretty exact 
duplicate of all the 
pages in his diaries from 1919 up 
to 1925. Of course, there are va- 
rious slight changes in the time of 
getting up and retiring, and quite a 
few variations in the number of up- 
trips and down-trips—and then he will 
occasionally insert an jtem, such as 
for September twenty-eighth, 1924— 
“Bought new toothbrush.” But on the 
whole, Mr. Sonnenstein’s life seemed 
to have settled into what might fairly 
be called a “routine,” and that is 
what makes it all the more interesting 
when, on coming down to the year 
1926, we begin to discover a curious 
change in the character of the entries. 

I will quote, as the first of these 
changes, the entry for the fourth of 
February. 

Feb. 4—Got up at 6:48 a.m. and 
dressed. Washed my face and hands and 
then put on my overcoat and hat and 
went out to get breakfast. Arrived at 
work at 7:43 and put on my uniform. 
On my eleventh trip down in the a.m. 
George Washington got on at the four- 
teenth floor and got off at the tenth floor. 
Made 72 down-trips and 72 up-trips. 
Came home. In bed at 10:16 p.m. 

The succeeding entries for this 
week make no further mention of the 
Father of Our Country, but on Feb- 
ruary nineteenth occurs the following: 

Feb. 19—Got up at 6:44 a.m. and 
dressed. Washed my face and hands 
and then put on my overcoat and hat 
and went out to get breakfast. Arrived 
at work at 7:47 and put on my uniform. 
On my third trip up in the morning 
George Washington got on at the tenth 
floor. He said, “Going up?” and I an- 
swered, “Going up.” He said, ““Twenty- 
two out,” and I said, “There isn’t any 
twenty-second floor, Mr. Washington,” 


“All my boarders is respectable but Mr. 


Buxley. 





He keeps a canary.” 
o . 


and he said, “Well, would you care to 
waltz?” I didn’t know what to say, be- 
cause people aren’t supposed to waltz in 
the elevators during the day time, so | 
finally said “No” and explained the rule 
to him. He was all right about it and 
got off at the tenth floor on the down 
trip. Made 85 down-trips and 85 up- 
trips, etc., etc. 


Curiously enough, the next visit of 
Mr. Washington to Mr. Sonnensteir 
came on the twenty-second, and re- 
sulted in the following conversation: 

Mr. SoNNENSTEIN—Happy birth; 
day, Mr. Washington. 


Mr. WasHincron—Thank _ yol 
very much. 
Mr. SoNNENSTEIN—What _ floor 


Mr. Washington? 

Mr. WasHINGTON—Well, now, 
don’t know. What floors have you! 

Mr. SoNNENSTEIN—One, _ two 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight 
nine, ten, eleven, twelve, fourteen 
fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, eighteen 
nineteen, twenty. 

Mr. WasHINGTron—I can coun 
up to a hundred. 

Mr. SONNENSTEIN—So can I. 

Mr. WasHINGTon—lI can coun 
up to a billion trillion. 

Mr. SoNNENSTEIN—So can I. 

Mr. WasHINGTON—Yes you can 








Mr. SonNENSTEIN—You _ think 
just because I’m an elevator attendan 
I haven’t any education. 

Mr. WasHiIncron—lI didn’t 
that. 

Mr. SonnENSTEIN—Well, I’ 
just as good as you are. 

Mr. WasHINGTON—Y ou 
the Father of your Country. 
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Mr. SONNENSTEIN—Yes, and what 
a country! 

Mr. WasHiIncron—What’s _ the 
matter with this country! 


Fortunately, at this point, another 
passenger got on the elevator and Mr. 
Washington got off, so what might 
have been a rather serious quarrel was 
narrowly averted. Mr. Sonnenstein, 
however, was quite a bit worried about 
the whole thing, because he did not 
wish to seem disrespectful to such a 
well-known man as George Wash- 
ington, who could undoubtedly use 
his influence to get Mr. Sonnenstein 
discharged. So it was with considera- 
ble relief that on the fourth up-trip 
on March second, Mr. Sonnenstein 
saw once more his recent distinguished 
acquaintance, with the following re- 
sult: 


Mr. SoNNENSTEIN—Good 
ing, Mr. Washington. 


morn- 


Mr. WaAsHINGTON (entering) — 
Down. 

Mr. SoNNENSTEIN—But you rang 
for “up.” 

Mr. WasHinctron—“Up” it is, 
then. 

Mr. SONNENSTEIN—W hat 
Mr. Washington? 

Mr. WasHINGTON— Thirteen out. 

Mr. SONNENSTEIN 
—But there isn’t any 
thirteenth floor. 

Mr. WaAsHINGTON 
—Since when? 

Mr. SONNENSTEIN 
—TI don’t know, I’ve 
been here seven years 
now, 

Mr. W AsHINGTON 
—There must be a 
thirteenth floor some- 
where. 

Mr. SONNENSTEIN 
—Eight years—eight 
years next May four- 
teenth. 

Mr. WASHINGTON 
—Floors don’t disap- 
pear like that. Come 
on, Sonnenstein, I’m 
no greenhorn. 
Where’s that thir- 
teenth floor? 


floor, 


Sonnenstein spent the next few days 
worrying about whether or not Mr. 
Washington was going to report him 
to the manager. But apparently Mr. 
Washington did nothing of the kind, 
and the next (and, as it subsequently 
turned out, the last) of these interest- 
ing conversations took place on the 
eleventh of the same month. 

The record in the diary, omitting 
Mr. Sonnenstein’s customary facts as 
to the daily ablutions, etc., is as 
follows: 

Mr. SoNNENSTEIN—Good 
ing, Mr. Washington. 
glad to see you again. 

Mr. WasHiIncron—O. K., Son- 
nenstein. 

Mr. SoNNENSTEIN—What will it 
be today, Mr. Washington—-up or 
down! 

Mr. WasHInGron—Oh, I don’t 
care. Just drive around the park a bit. 

Mr. SoNNENSTEIN—I don’t think 
I get that, Mr. Washington. 


morn- 
I’m certainly 


Mr. WasHInGron—All  right— 
“up.” 
Mr. SoNNENSTEIN—Say, Mr. 


Washington, I hope that you wasn’t 
sore the other day— 

Well, now, the unfortunate thing 
about this whole thing is that just at 
this point the car stopped at the eight- 





—— 
ow 


eenth floor and a stranger entered. 
And as the stranger entered Mr. 
Washington stepped out. And as Mr. 
Washington stepped out, Mr. Sonnen- 
stein turned to the stranger and re- 
marked “Say, do you know who that 
was?” 

“Whor” replied the stranger. 

“That was George Washington,” 
replied Mr. Sonnenstein, a_ little 
proudly. ‘“‘He rides with me all the 
What floor, please?” 

“Tl get out right here,” said the 
stranger, and he did. 


M*: SONNENSTEIN’s diary, from 
this point on, is somewhat 
vague, and it has been only through 
a personal investigation that I have 
beén able to ascertain the facts. It 
seems that the stranger after running 
down eighteen floors reported Mr. 
Sonnenstein’s remark to the manager 
of the building (a Mr. Godfrey, al- 
though that has nothing to do with the 
story ) and Mr. God frey at once called 
a doctor (Dr. Engstrom by name) and 
within a very short time it was dis- 
covered that Mr. Sonnenstein was 
suffering from a mild form of “Bald- 
win’s disease” (so named after its dis- 
coverer, Dr. Samuel Baldwin) which, 
it appears, is very common among ele- 

vatgr attendants who 


time. 


have been in service 
over too long a period 
of time. So Mr. Son- 
nenstein was. tem- 
porarily relieved of 
his duties, but after a 
few months rest 
which he 
was employed as a 


(during 


gardener on the es- 
tate of a Mrs. Beech- 
am near ‘Tarrytown, 
N.Y.) he was once 
more able to take up 
his old profession and 
is now, I am happy to 
state, back at work, 
although not in the 
same building. 

And in conclusion 
I just want to add 
that it was through 
a friend of a 


Mr. SoNNENSTEIN friend of mine 
—J swear I don’ named Cochran 
know, who knew Mrs. 

= * Beecham that 
luckily, the growing I was enabled to 

° athe = s 7 ’ 704 “AY ; ove > lariec - 
tension was interrup- That's the boy I go with. He looks like get the diaries, for 


ted by the entrance of another 
passenger and once more Mr. 


Charles Ray from the side and Richard 
Dix from the front.” 


which I am very grateful. 
—Donacp OGDEN STEWaAr1 
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Milton C. 


MAN who achieves eminence 
by way of anything so restful- 
ly unimportant as _ auction 

bridge is a refreshing phenomenon in 

this strenuous age. There is nothing 
fatiguing to the emotions in the suc- 
cess story of Mr. Milton C. Work, na- 
tionally renowned authority on the all- 
conquering game, who slipped quite 
easily and spontaneously into his destiny 
as a bridge expert. He had achieved a 
comfortable, if not dizzy, altitude in 
the law when he gave up the profes- 
sion about ten years ago because it in- 
terfered with a stronger predilection 
for cards. Mr. Work himself, being 
an extremely honest person, would be 
the last to maintain that his change of 

occupation was purely a matter of a 

higher calling. It was also a better 

business. 

His present program amply demon- 
strates the truth of this. In far-flung 
cities, club women, Ladies’ Aid socie- 
ties, and even American Legionnaires 
clamor for his bridge lectures, which 
he gives almost daily during the height 
of the season, at two hundred and 
fifty dollars apiece. His text-books il- 
luminating the subtleties of the game 
sell tens of thousands of copies. His 
daily bridge columns are syndicated in 
a hundred and seventy-five news- 
papers; he writes a monthly article for 
the thirty-odd Athletic Club maga- 
zines, and with Wilbur Whitehead, 
another oracle, he edits the Auction 
Bridge Magazine. He used to take 


private pupils at ten dollars an hour, 





but these lessons he gave up 
three years ago because of more 
pressing demands on his time, 
and now he teaches teachers 
only, and this occasionally. He 
is, Moreover, one of the dim, 
august figures who decide how 
bridge shall be played by you 
and me. ‘To be specific, he has 
served habitually on the rules- 
making committees of the 
Whist Club of New York, the 
body which hands down the 
tablets of the law to the bridge 
world, and he was chairman of 
the last laws committee, which 
drafted the final code for Con- 
tract. He has also been chair- 
man of the auction bridge com- 
mittee of the American Whist 
League, ever since that committee was 
created. 


IS features are aquiline, his per- 

son portly. In height and weight 

it is reminiscent of his undergraduate 
days in the eighties, when he was on 
the football team at Penn. He is now 
sixty-three, slightly bald, and wears 
eye-glasses without a ribbon. One 
would expect so awful an authority to 
have the remote majesty of society 
fixers managing Roumanian queens on 
the road, but Mr. Work has nothing 
of the sort. Although to devout bridge 
players he looms as mighty as Mr. 
Coolidge to the Republican party, you 
would never suspect it from his man- 
ner, as he is affable enough to put the 
most abject bridge duffer at his ease. 
A Philadelphian by birth, he was 
graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1884, and at that 
time he seems to have had few pre- 
sentiments of his future calling as 
pontiff of the nation’s card tables. At 
any rate, he applied himself to the 
study of business and law. While in 
college he had played baseball and 
cricket as well as football, and had 
been one of what was then quaintly 
styled “the tennis pair.” During his 
junior year, destiny showed her face, 
in passing; he was captain of the whist 
team. To understand the evolution of 
a bridge expert, it is necessary to recall 
that the reigning pastime of the Ele- 
gant Eighties was the game of whist. 
Around 1900 this was being supplant- 


« TROPTILeS . 


AUTOCRAT OF THE CARD TABLE 


ed by a new development called bridge 
whist, and ten years later auction was 
evolved. Mr. Work himself is the au- 
thor of the present scoring system. 

In 1895 he published “Whist of 
Today,” first of his impressive series 
of works. For thirty years, from 1887 
to 1917, he practiced law in Philadel- 
phia, and his sad predicament during 
part of that period has been well 
summed up by one of his present en- 
tourage: “In the days of the bridge 
whist vogue, the calls made upon Mr. 
Work’s time by his extensive law prac- 
tice were so exacting that he could not 
find time to contribute to the literature 
of that game.” However, he did pret- 
ty well. He conducted whist columns 
in half a dozen newspapers during this 
interim, and he wrote four books on 
auction before 1917. 

In that year he withdrew from his 
law firm and set out to win the war 
with bridge lectures. He travelled up 
and down the country, commanding 
large audiences of ladies whose fervent 
patriotism led them to play bridge for 
the boys over there, and in this way 
he raised almost one hundred thousand 
dollars, all of which he contributed to 
the Red Cross. After it was all over 
he seems to have decided, not unnat- 
urally, to go ahead and raise some for 
Milton Work, too. The bar knew him 
no more, and his splendor in the bridge 
firmament has waxed greater from 
year to year. 


N a measure he shares his fame with 

two other eminent authorities, Mr. 
Sidney Lenz and Mr. Wilbur White- 
head, both of whom, like himself, 
have written exhaustively on the game, 
and are looked up to by myriads of 
followers. Among the partisans of 
these three gentlemen, in fact, there is 
some rather acid feeling over the 
question of which one is really the 
greatest expert. But this is not en- 
couraged by the principals. To return 
to Mr. Work, his bridge books have 
now reached a total of twelve. The 
iatest are “Contract Bridge,” and 
“Auction Bridge Complete,” the lat- 
ter, in the words of an admirer, being 
unquestionably “his greatest literary 
achievement.” 

No one stops to recall any more that 
he has also written a book on mah 
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jong. To anyone who asks him about 
it now he freely admits, with a sigh 
of relief, that he had no use for the 
game, and was very happy when the 
craze expired. But for a time mah 
jong appeared to be seriously threaten- 
ing the empire of the game he cared 
about, and business is business. 


HE life of a bridge expert is like 

that of a premier, a movie star or 
a Prince of Wales; it is almost wholly 
dedicated to his public. All day long 
Mr. Work is answering letters, writ- 
ing articles, preparing radio speeches 
and meeting teachers and other bridge 
devotees who come to lay their prob- 
lems before the maestro. He cannot 
take time to travel in Europe, or even 
to go to the theatre. When he and his 
wife go to Saranac for the summer, 
they are accompanied by two stenog- 
raphers. Reading is another thing he 
hasn’t time for, and his library consists 
exclusively of works on bridge, his 
own and everybody else’s, and any ex- 
tra shelf space is stacked with decks of 
cards. 

He no longer plays golf, although 
he formerly played a great deal, and 
acquired several cups. He is still in- 
terested in football, however, and goes 
to most of the Penn games. His real 
home is at 1900 Rittenhouse Square, 
Philadelphia, but he has a New York 
apartment in West Fifty-fifth Street. 

A feature of his program is his 
prodigious correspondence with serious 
bridge players in every section of the 
country, who write to him to resolve 
their doubts and disputes. In the busy 
season his mail amounts to a thousand 
letters and more a 
week, and he an- 
swers them all. The 
queries range from 
deeply technical 
problems to such an 
appeal as the fol- 
lowing, received 
from a lady in a 
small western city: 

“My dear sir and 
friend: A number 
of ladies in our 
town (twelve) have 
organized a Bridge 
club and are anxious 
for a ‘nifty’ name 
for it. The mem- 
bers are mostly mar- 
ried ladies, a few 
are still single. 
They asked me to 
write to you for ad- 


vice.” Wise cracks have no place in 
Mr. Work’s make-up. He replied by 
suggesting the conservative and tradi- 
tional title: The Cavendish Club. 

Another time he opened an air-mail 
letter from a small mining town in 
Montana, which set forth that a 
friendly game among four local gen- 
tlemen had broken up in uproar. Be- 
fore shedding blood, the parties had 
been persuaded to defer to his author- 
ity. Mr. Work’s reply settled the 
point at issue, and murder was 
averted. 

Lately he has been vexed by a re- 
port, circulated by persons unknown, 
that he sends a bill for a hundred dol- 
lars with each reply, and this has per- 
sisted in the face of his agitated and 
vehement denials. At his special re- 
quest, I state the fact that he never 
makes such a charge. 


T seems almost superfluous to state 
that his favorite recreation is play- 
ing bridge, either auction or contract. 
However, although he is a member of 
both the Whist Club and the Caven- 
dish Club in New York, he seldom 
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plays at either because his daily work 
encroaches on his evenings until nine 
or after. Most of his games are more 
or less impromptu, and are played at 
his home or at the home of 
friends. It appears that experts, like 
ordinary men, are not immune to the 
temptation to be irascible over the card 
table, but this is not true of Mr. Work. 
He is a mild and forbearing player. 

“Tf someone asks to be set right after 
a hand is played, I am always glad to 
do it. But I do not believe in calling 
attention to a person’s errors,” he says 
firmly. He has also been heard to ob- 
serve that “if it’s someone you’re close 
to, whom you see after the game, there 
is no harm then in pointing out their 
mistake.” 

His wife is often his partner in these 
informal games, but although she is a 
good player, she is not a Milton Work. 
He has rarely played except for stakes, 
simply because that is the custom of 
his circle. In his youth he played some 
poker, “not unsuccessfully,” he says. 
Sometimes he is asked if he ever plays 
now, and what he thinks of it. “I think 
it is inane,” is his comment. 

His game of bridge is marked by 
an extraordinary passion for statistics; 
for instance, how many times five 
outstanding cards of a suit are 
divided two and three, how many 
times four and one, five and zero. 
With these and thousands of other 
data in his capable mathematical mind, 
he is able to play uncertain situations 
on a basis of mathematical probability, 
and it is the fruits of such research, 
among other things, that he tries to 
impart to his clients. There is less tem- 
peramental variation in his game, ac- 
cording to the time or the mood 

or the state of his 
energies, than in 
that of any ordi- 
narily good play- 
er, no matter 
how experienced. 

Such _ expert- 
ness is another 
tribute to the 
scientific spirit. 

For what Hey- 
wood Broun said 
about passion is 
also true of 
bridge; though 
‘commonly 
classed as recrea- 
tion, it’s really a 
serious business. 
—Hevena Hun- 
TINGTON SMITH 


“T?s my mind, Doctor—so active. 
You can’t imagine what it’s like.” 














OF ALL THINGS 


OVERNOR SMITH’S 
set forth in his message is one 
of splendid achievement. 

Many a solid Southerner will now 
say, ““There’s a man who would make 
a good Governor of New York.” 

° 


record as 


The eighth birthday of Prohibition 
will be observed here on January six- 
teenth. We must all remember to 
charge our glasses and drink to the 
manly little fellow, 

. 


Chemists here were recently warned 
that it was illegal to analyze hcoch 
and the resulting crop of holiday poi- 
sonings was a bumper one. We nomi- 
nate Commissioner Doran for a Web- 
ster cartoon, “The Boy Who Made 


Good.” 


Mexico has made peace with our 
oil companies. We hope our neighbor 





has better luck with them than we 


had. 
e 


Tunney says he will not retire un- 
til he is unconscious. According to the 
best authorities in Iowa and Arizona, 
that’s a way we have in Manhattan. 


The local Salvation Army’s an- 
nounced objective for 1928 is to make 
Greenwich Village try to lead a bet- 
ter life. Well, they’ve got a nice long 


vear for it. 
. 


We culture lovers have been tak- 
ing up geography in a series way with 
C. A. (Central America) Lindbergh. 
The teacher pronounces it a very in- 
teresting region, but we don’t know 
yet how he pronounces Tegucigalpa. 


Mr. Hearst’s Mexican documents 
have been proved forgeries and now 
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we are beginning to have our doubts 
about the New York Daily Mirror. 


The English are making a test of a 
heating device for aeroplanes. We 
are unreliably informed that it con- 
sists of coals, vestas, a tin of paraffin, 
and a maid called Jenkins. 


Bobby Jones has passed his bar ex- 
amination and will soon be admitted 
to law practice. It will be interesting 
to see how he gets along in a game the 
object of which is to go around in as 
many strokes as possible. 

. 


A customer in Scarsdale wonders 
how much this department knows 
about the situation in the remote Phil- 
ippines and makes a rough estimate of 
“darn little.’ We must run up to 
Scarsdale some clear day and take a 
good look. .—Howarp BRUBAKER 


“No, dear—lI can’t talk to you now.” 
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THE NEW YORKER 


WHEN NEW YORK 
WAS REALLY WICKED 


VI—-THE GHOULS’ MOST FAMOUS EXPLOIT 


NEVERAL well-organized gangs 
of ghouls operated in New York 
during the post-bellum period, 

but for the most part they confined 
their activities to the tombs of negroes 
and paupers, selling the bodies to doc- 
tors and medical colleges for a few 
dollars. They were seldom molested 
by the police, and attracted little at- 
tention until the death of Alexander 
T. Stewart, a pioneer merchant prince 
around whose body was enacted one 
of the most extraordinary crimes ever 
perpetrated in the metropolis. Stewart 
began his business career in a very 
humble way, acting as his own book- 
keeper, salesman, porter, and errand 
boy, but by the exercise of vast industry 
and shrewdness he died the foremost 
storekeeper of his age. 

His first big store was at Broadway 
and Chambers Street, in the building 
now occupied by the Sum, and later, 
he owned a great emporium which 
covered the block between Broadway 
and Fourth Avenue and Tenth and 
Ninth Streets, now part of the Wan- 
amaker store. Stewart did business for 
cash only and defied competition; at 
the height of his commercial power 
many of his clerks were merchants 
whom he had driven out of business. 
He had several children, but all died 
in infancy; and he had few if any 
friends, although he exercised great 
influence because of his wealth and 
position. He is said to have made it 
a rule never to trust either man or 
woman. He died in 1876, worth 
thirty million dollars, and was buried 
in the churchyard of St. Mark’s-in- 
the-Bouwerie, at Second Avenue and 
Tenth Street. 

Stewart’s body had scarcely been 
lowered into the grave before rumors 
were afloat that ghouls planned to steal 
the corpse and hold it for ransom. 
Several well-known criminals were 
found loitering near the churchyard 
during the succeeding few weeks, and 
the police investigated reports that 
George Leonidas Leslie and his gang 
of bank robbers were planning a raid 
upon the burial ground. But no ac- 
tual attempt was made to enter the 
vault until the night of October 8, 
1878, when Sexton Hamill discov- 
ered that the name slab had been 





clumsily lifted from the grass. Noth- 
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ing had been dis- yb f 
turbed beneath 
the surface of 
the ground, how- 
ever. Imme- 
diately Henry 
Hilton, attorney 
for Mrs. Stewart 
and the estate, 
had new locks 
put on the church- 
yard gates, and 
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ghouls, the name 
plate was re- 
moved to a point some ten feet south- 
west of the grave, and there sunk 
into the grass. The old location of 
the slab was carefully sodded over, 
and as an additional precaution, a 
watchman was employed to visit the 
churchyard every hour during the 
night and warn trespassers from the 
enclosure. But nothing further oc- 
curred and on November third, 1878, 
the watchman was dismissed, Attorney 
Hilton believing that all danger had 
passed. 


OUR days later, on the morning 

of November seventh, the assistant 
sexton, entering the churchyard an 
hour after dawn, was horrified to find 
that a great mound of earth had been 
upturned at the mouth of the Stewart 
vault. Without investigating he hur- 
ried to the home of Sexton Hamill, 
and the latter went immediately to the 
church, where he entered the vault 
and found that the body of the mer- 
chant had been stolen. He hastened 
to the Stewart store, and learning that 
Attorney Hilton had not yet arrived 
there, hired a cab and drove at top 
speed to the lawyer’s home in Thirty- 
fourth Street, adjoining the marble 
mansion occupied by Mrs. Stewart. 
Hilton immediately notified the police, 
and George W. Walling, who was 
then superintendent of the force, took 
personal charge of the investigation. 

The Stewart vault was of brick, ten 
by fifteen feet and twelve feet deep, 
and had been covered over by three 
feet of earth. It had been dug in al- 
most the exact centre of the yard, 
east of the church, and was flanked on 
either side by the graves of Benjamin 
Winthrop and Thomas Bixby, mem- 


THE GHOULS RETURN THE BODY OF A. T. STEWART 


bers of old New York families. ‘The 
ghouls had ignored the decoy name 
slab, and had gone straight to the 
grave. After removing the protecting 
layer of earth, they had unscrewed the 
cover of a great cedar chest, cut 
through a lead coffin, and had then 
forced the casket containing the body. 
They also carried away with them the 
expensive knobs and handles, the name 
plate of the casket, and a piece of the 
velvet lining, which they had cut out 
in the shape of an irregular triangle. 
As further evidence of their visit they 
had left behind them a new coal 
shovel and a tin bull’s-eye lantern. The 
body had apparently been hauled away 
in a cart, the tracks of which were to 
be seen near the eastern gate. 

The morning after the crime At- 
torney Hilton announced in the news- 
papers that a reward of twenty-five 
thousand dollars would be paid for the 
return of the corpse and the arrest and 
conviction of the ghouls. The crime 
aroused a _ tremendous _ sensation 
throughout the East, and for months 
amateur sleuths busily searched barns 
and outhouses, and pried into the in- 
teriors of suspicious-looking carts and 
wagons. A score of new graves were 
opened in the belief that they might 
contain the missing body. The news- 
papers printed many pages of comment 
and speculation, and a double guard 
was placed over the grave of Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt at New Dorp, Staten 
Island, while armed men patrolled 
cemeteries throughout the city. The 
police soon learned where the shovel 
and lantern had been purchased, but 
there all clues ended, although more 
than a hundred professional criminals 
were summoned to Headquarters and 
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BISMARCK HALL, A WELL-KNOWN RESORT OF NEW YORK’S ERA OF WICKEDNESS 


compelled to furnish accounts of their 
movements on the night the body was 
stolen. The theft of the corpse of a 
great and powerful merchant was 
quite different from an ordinary crime, 
and it was generally understood in the 
underworld that the ghouls need not 
expect the usual protection from police 
and politicians. 


UT nothing was heard until the 
following January, when General 
Patrick H. Jones, of 150 Nassau 
Street, a lawyer who had formerly 
been Postmaster, called upon Super- 
intendent Walling, and displayed the 
knobs and two of the silver handles 
from the Stewart casket, together with 
a small strip of velvet and a triangular 
piece of paper, all of which he said he 
had received by express from Canada. 
He also showed several letters signed 
by Henry G. Romaine, asking him 
to act as intermediary in arranging 
for the return of the corpse, which 
Romaine said would be promptly done 
upon the payment of two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars in cash. Gen- 
eral Jones was further requested to 
conduct the negotiations through per- 
sonals in the New York Herald. In 
one of the letters Romaine said: 
“The remains were taken before 


twelve o’clock on the night of the sixth 
and not at three o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the seventh. They were not 
taken away in a carriage but in a gro- 
cer’s wagon. They were not taken to 
any house near the graveyard, but to 
one near 160th Street. They were then 
enclosed in a zinc-lined trunk and left 
on an early morning train. ‘They went 
to Plattsburg and from there to the 
Dominion. There they were buried. 
The body itself can be instantly iden- 
tified. ‘Ihe enclosed piece of paper is 
exactly the size of the piece of velvet 
taken from the coffin, while the small 
strip sent you will prove to be of the 
same piece as that of the coffin.” 

After a conference with Hilton and 
Superintendent Walling, General 
Jones was instructed to publish a per- 
sonal in the New York Herald on Feb- 
ruary fifth, offering to open negotia- 
tions. On the eleventh a reply, post- 
marked Boston, was received, in which 
Romaine offered to deliver the corpse 
on the following conditions: 

“1. The amount to be paid shall be 
two hundred thousand dollars. 

“2. The body will be delivered to 
yourself and Judge Hilton within twen- 
ty-five miles of the city of Montreal, and 
no other person shall be present. 


“3. The money is to be placed in your 
hands or under your control until Judge 


(FROM A CONTEMPORARY ENGRAVING) 


Hilton is fully satisfied, when you will 
deliver it to my representative. 

“4. Both parties to maintain forever 
an unbroken silence in regard to the 
transaction.” 


ILTON would not agree to these 

conditions, and refused to con- 
tinue the negotiations. Romaine then 
instructed General Jones to communi- 
cate with Mrs. Stewart, but the Gen- 
eral refused to do so. About the mid- 
dle of March Attorney Hilton offered 
twenty-five thousand dollars for the 
body or bones of Stewart, but Romaine 
“respectfully but firmly” declined the 
offer. There the matter rested for 
more than a year. But late in the win- 
ter of 1880, Mrs. Stewart, who had 
been fearfully upset by the theft of 
her husband’s body, approached the 
ghouls on her own account through 
General Jones, and Romaine sent 
word that he was now prepared to re- 
turn the corpse for one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Mrs. Stewart favored the 
immediate payment of this sum, but 
General Jones countered with an offer 
of twenty thousand dollars, which 
Romaine agreed to accept, with cer- 
tain stringent conditions for the pay- 
ment of the money and the delivery 


of the body. He directed that the funds, 
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in currency, be placed in a canvas bag, 
and that a messenger leave New York 
alone at ten o’clock of a designated 
evening in a one-horse wagon, and 
drive into Westchester County along 
a lonely road which was indicated on 
a map of the district. Some time be- 
fore morning, he promised, the mes- 
senger would be met and given further 
directions. 

A relative of Mrs. Stewart’s volun- 
teered to act as messenger, and at the 
appointed hour drove into the country. 
Several times during the night he 
thought he was being watched, but it 
was not until three o'clock in the 
morning that a masked horseman rode 
up and directed him to turn his horse 
into a lane. At the end of a mile the 
messenger came upon a buggy drawn 
across the road, from which two 
masked men clambered, one of them 
carrying a heavy gunny sack. A tri- 
angular strip of velvet was offered 
to the messenger as proof of 
identity, and the money was promptly 
paid over, whereupon the ghouls 
dumped the body wrapped in the 
gunny sack into the 
wagon and drove 
northward in their 


messenger hurried 
back with the body 
to the city, where 
an undertaker put it 
into a trunk, which 
was taken the next 
night in a_ special 
freight car to Gar- 
den City, L.I. Here 
an empty coffin had 
been prepared in the 
burial vault of the 
Garden City Cathe- 
dral, and in it the 
sexton and the mes- 
senger deposited the 
bones, and the coffin 
was then hidden in 
an inaccessible place 
beneath the dome 
of the Cathedral. 
There it remains to 
this day. For years 
the coffin was pro- 
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tected by a hidden 
pring which, if 
touched, would have 
haken a cluster of 
tells in the church 
ower and sent an 
larm throughout 
he village. 

HERBERT ASBURY 
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NOTES FROM A DESK CALENDAR 


Monpbay 
Now grows my heart unruly 
At mention of your name, 
And if I love you truly 
Is anyone to blame? 
(No answer required. ) 


TUEsDAY 
Suppose the glance you gave me 
While standing by my chair 
Struck home, could aught then save 
me? 
And am I one to care? 
(No answer desired.) 


WEDNESDAY 
The persons who have seen us 
Together—have they guessed 
There stands so much. between us 
Which has not been confessed? 
(No answer requested. ) 


THURSDAY 
Does earth, with each new sun-up, 
Abundantly proclaim 
My heart in yours is done up? 
And do you feel the same! 
(No answer suggested.) 


own vehicle. The en. 


FRIDAY 
The trays upon my table 
Are labelled “Out” and “In”; 
Was ever man less able 
To have his day begin? 
(No answer projected. ) 


SATURDAY 
Were I more plain and artless 
In setting forth this love, 
Could you continue heartless 
In re the lines above? 
(““No” answer expected.) 
—BEpPpPo 


THE BUZZ OF INTEGRITY 
[From the Tonopah (Nev.) Bonanza] 


Today upon the streets the general 
topic of conversation between men and 
women residents is that Grant Crumley 
has always been a gentleman and at all 
times during his long residence in 
Tonopah has always been a true gentle- 
man and has never made an advance to a 
married woman. He has always been a 
gentleman and a law abiding citizen. 
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““No——no in- 
convenience 
whatsoever, 


Madam, 1 


assure you.” 
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PROBABLY JUST CAPTIOUS 


J \ HAT stuff about its being only 
someone you love who can real- 
ly hurt you is all true, and this 

week I am wearing an extra wide 

wound-stripe because it is Beatrice 

Lillie who is appearing in “She’s My 

Baby” at the Globe. Some there be 

who claim that “She’s My Baby” is 

better than “Oh Please!”, her last 
year’s vehicle, but I couldn’t express 
an opinion about that. I’m too cut up. 

The Messrs. Bolton, Kalmar and 
Ruby in writing “She’s My Baby,” all 
about a bachelor who pretends he’s 
married to extract money from his 
guardian, have given Miss Lillie about 
the break that a hostess hands to a 
guest when she whispers on his ar- 
rival, “Now we’re counting on you to 
make us laugh.” 

It’s true that Beatrice Lillie has an 
unsurpassed comedy manner, but you 
can drive a willing comedy manner 
too far, and before the close of “‘She’s 
My Baby” Miss Lillie’s is panting and 
wheezing fit to break your heart. 

Someone—I think Mr. Woollcott of 
the World—remarked last year that 
Miss Lillie could say, “Oh I’ve been 
busy about the house, what with this 
and what with that,” in a way to make 
of it a small masterpiece of humor. 
Kalmar and Ruby must have pasted 
that clipping in their hats. In “She’s 
My Baby” not only is she called upon 
to work such miracles line after line 
but there is one interlude where she, 
Clifton Webb, and Jack Whiting 
stand in a row endeavoring by their 
several adaptations of the Lillie man- 
ner to make small masterpieces of 
phrases slightly less funny. It is a time 
to try men’s souls. | 

And, speaking of Clifton Webb, 
whom I have never happened to find 
very funny, I have developed a rather 
particular grudge against him. Perhaps 
no one else in the world is irritated by 
the year-after-year repetition of the 
terpsichorean equivalent of a joke, but 
I am. If ever again I am present 


when he does that dance wherein he 
gets taller while his partner shrinks, 
the confused sounds coming from an 


orchestra seat will be caused by my 
having what was known in my nursery 
as “one of Master Charlie’s ground 
fits.” 

Of course there are brighter aspects 
to “She’s My Baby” than those I’ve 
mentioned. For instance, I might point 
out that while Miss Lillie isn’t nearly 
as funny as I’ve known her to be she’s 
a great deal funnier than any other 
woman I can think of, and in one 
song, “A Baby Can Have Only One 
Mother,” she is at her gorgeous best. 
In that, you see, she has something 
definite to satirize. 

The score provided by Richard 
Rodgers, for which Mr. Hart has 
tossed off some of his casual lyrics, is 
all pleasing and punctuated frequent- 
ly by one sure-fire hit; the settings and 
costumes are very splendid indeed, and 
in dancing “She’s My Baby” leaves 
nothing to be desired. Besides the su- 
perbly graceful Mr. Webb there are 
Nick Long, Jr., some Tiller girls, 
and a young lady named Phyllis Rae 
who flips over backward with lovely 
and startling ease. 

Oh, “She’s My Baby” should be 
seen, I guess. It’s only if you’re one 
of us idealists always mooning over 
What-Might-Have-Been and What- 
Should-Be that it will make you 
grumpy. 


(> the plays presented so far by 
Max Reinhardt’s Company in 


New York it seems to me that “Peri- 
pherie,” by Frantisek Langer, now on 
view at the Cosmopolitan Theatre, is 
the most interesting for a spectator 
without a knowledge of German. It 
has not the magnificent mob scenes of 
“Danton’s Tod” nor the splendor of 
the first half of “Jedermann”, but 
neither does it dredge the depths of 
dullness to which they descend, and it 
has that advantage, so welcome to a 
spectator deprived of the meaning of 
the actual words spoken, an interesting 
story and one for which the imagina- 
tion can easily sketch in the dialogue. 
Franzi, a jailbird in love with a 
street-walker, hits an old client of 
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hers over the head and kills him, ar- 
ranges the body in an excavation so 
that the death seems to have been ac- 
cidental and calls for the police. The 
ruse is completely successful and 
Franzi is rewarded for not having 
robbed the dead man; but he is driven 
a little mad by the discrepancy be- 
tween what he feels he deserves and 
what has befallen him (why is it that 
one can’t abstract a German play with- 
out using words like befallen?) He 
goes through the rest of the scenes 
confessing his guilt to an incredulous 
and uninterested world. 

ln the original version I believe 
Franzi finally killed his sweetheart s 
that he could suffer the penalty he 
felt he owed, but what is condemned 
by the stark-addicts as a pink ending 
has been written for America. In it a 
crazy, disbenched old judge holds a 
lonely court for Franzi and his sweet- 
heart under a thundering railroad 
bridge and pronounces on them a sen- 
tence of forgiveness and loving-kind- 
ness. 

Of course, the action is made to 
transpire in the customary Reinhardt 
murk, and the actors all hit their parts 
unmercifully hard except Hermann 
Thimig, who seemed to me almost 


faultless as Franzi. 
‘C ELEBRITY, by Willard Keefe 
at the Lyceum, is a pleasan 
comedy about a boneheaded prize; 
fighter whose manager publicizes him 
as a bookworm and a home-boy unti) 
he begins to consider himself an in; 
tellectual and a moralist, and tries to 
take the reins of his destiny into his 
awkward fists. He is convinced, be- 
fore curtain fall, that hard hitting 
and talk about straight living isn’t all 
that’s necessary to make a champion 
and submits to guidance once more. 
The play manages to indict the 
whole pugilistic racket with tolerant 
good humor and while never brilliant 
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is pretty constantly entertaining. 
Bg Is TO LAUGH,” at the Eltinge 
finds Miss Fannie Hurst wres 
tling for the first time with the tech 
nique of the spoken drama. It is : 
hard struggle and Miss Hurst lose 
for the nonce. That old novelist 
trick of telling what a side-splittin 
little minx a character is and let 
ting it go at that without introduc: 
ing actual evidence is probably 4 
fault. 


The play concerns Birdie Goldfis 
whom her father calls his Monkey 
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the glorious costumes and settings by 
James Reynolds should make it ac- 
ceptable to those strange folk, the 
lovers of music-dramas. 
“TU. xcess BaGGaGE,” by John Mc- 
Gowan, at the Ritz, is a play 
which seems to have been written hur- 
riedly after seeing “Burlesque” (the 
author can probably produce a De 
Russey’s Lane full of witnesses to 
whom he read it in 1908) and is ir- 
ritating because it has the framework 
for a play alive with pity and gaiety 
and is, instead, a thin, amateurishly 
written story about dull people in 
hackneyed situations. 

A small-time vaude- 
ville actor and his wife 


























love each other, but both 
are ambitious and when 
she gets a chance in the 
movies she takes it though 
it means separation for a 
year, and also that her 
husband is unable to do 
the slide from the ceiling 
of the theatre to the stage, 
which is the punch of his 
act because it requires her 
presence to give him the 
nerve to dare it. Her suc- 
cess makes him feel that 
he is merely excess bag- 
gage in her life, and after 
a prop misunderstanding 
he goes back to his act 
doing the slide anyway, 
only to fall, and waken 
in his dressing-room in 
her arms, 

If George Abbott had 
had half an hour off one 
afternoon and given it to 
rewriting “Excess Bag- 
gage” it might well have 
been something to get ex- 
cited about. 

—CHARLEs BRACKETT 








COSTS YOUNG WOMAN $3 
TO CALL TRAFFIC OFFICER 
DUMBELL—Headline in the 
Dallas Journal. 


And very good value. 








A mother who gives birth 
to twins is quite likely to 
be a repeater.—Iltem in a 
medical journal. 


Well, as long as she 
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on-a-Stick and who can make any- play which puts across the footlights 
4 @ITody laugh for hours on end. the kind of emotionalism embalmed in 
> SOl Miss Edna Hibbard plays her. If her stories, but she has not done so in 
na you have any human feelings you be- “It is to Laugh.” 
Phe gin to pity Miss Hibbard at the first 
andy nention of Birdie’s comicality and “ HE WHITE EAGLE,” at the 
AVNET when she pops in armed with nothing Casino, is a clamorous musical 
MIVeN yetter than a few Abie and Mike adaptation of Edwin Milton Royle’s 
y be} ories you're apt to break down. play “The Squaw Man.” 
s and] Birdie has a lot of troubles and gets Into it there have been introduced 
. that estranged from her family but when those Indian prophecies and uprisings 
with-} er father comes down with heart so irresistible to a musicianly adapter 
) He trouble and pernicious anemia and at the hint that one of the characters 
CeNne| they say he needs a good laugh she. in the manuscript with which he is 
lulous} -omes back and gives him such a good dealing wears feathers and a blanket. 
, ne that he dies of it. The story is jerky and humorless 
ee Miss Hurst will some day write a but the music by Rudolf Friml and 
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nd let theme for the goings-on in the French Embassy at Madrid, simulated 
troduc at the Longacre Theatre. Here are Mr. Rathbone, as the loving 
ably at French attaché; Mary Nash (left), as Manuela, whom he is com- 
manded to love, and Violet Kemble Cooper, as Marie-Anne, whom 
soldfist = he loves anyway. 
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OU can get some idea of how 
full of legitimate news the last 
few weeks of 1927 and the first 
of 1928 were when you examine the 
statistics showing that the World, in 
three weeks, ran only one household 
pet story. There was another, it ic 
true, about Bhang, an orang-outang 
at the Zoo who apparently got cock- 
eyed, but as the reporter had written 
the story in what purported to be 
drunken style, it was impossible to 
make out what the point was. 

Small wonder, however, that the 
animals got crowded out when one 
considers the abundance of big stories 
which flooded the wires. The sinking 
of the S-4, the loss of the “Dawn,” 
the nervous activities of young Mr. 
Hickman, Lindbergh’s 
flight over Central Amer- 
ica and the Marines’ puni- 
tive expedition into Nica- 
ragua. Isn’t that always the 
way—when you need a 
news story the best thing 
you can get is Mrs. Insull’s 
discontinuance of her Chi- 
cago theatre. And once the 
real news does begin to 
break, it comes in an ava- 
lanche. No wonder man- 
aging editors smoke so 
many cigarettes. 

It also makes it difficult 
for a department like this, 
which lives on the bones of 
dead news stories, for, the 
better the news, the better 
the handling of the stories 
in the press. There is al- 
most nothing to complain 
about this week—and very 
little to specify as being ex- 
tra good. Most of the han- 
dling of the big stories 
was excellent. Practically 
none of it was bad. This 
makes it tough for us. 


“Pardon me, 
is this the 
escalator?” 


WAYWARD PRESS 


GENERAL GOOD NEWS 


ELDOM have the papers codper- 
ated so cleverly with the Govern- 
ment in a propaganda movement as 
they have in the very obvious drive to 
create good-feeling in Mexico (Mr. 
Hearst, of course, excepted). The 
progress of this good-will drive, while 
pretty fairly obvious as propaganda, 
has been entirely legitimate and as 
smooth-working as the old Liberty 
Loan publicity. Mr. Morrow goes to 
| /Mexico. Will Rogers follows, a mas- 
ter-stroke of propaganda theory utiliz- 
ing humor for the first time in gov- 
ernment. ‘Then a quick follow-up 
with the trump, Col. Lindbergh, with 
almost daily stories of what somebody 
or other said about future amity be- 
tween the United States and Mexico 
running alongside the Lindbergh story. 
It has been a barrage of quite credible 
publicity (with the exception of Col. 
Lindbergh’s excuse for going to Mex- 
ico—that he wanted to renew acquain- 
tances with some old Mexican pilots 
he used to know. Whoever thought 
that up for him should have spent a 


little more time on it.) 
M R. HEARsT’s activities in opposi- 
tion to an entente cordiale with 


Mexico have proved not only a dud 


em 
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but a dud which bounded back and 
socked Mr. Hearst himself. His ac- 
ceptance of the handwriting experts’ 
report branding his big disclosures as 
forgeries was one of the weakest bits 
of writing this able journalist has ever 
turned out. On December twentieth, 
in an open letter to Senator Norris, he 
said: “The plain facts of the whole 
Mexican matter are that these Mexi- 
can documents are apparently quite 
authentic and that no proof whatever 
has been produced of their lack of 
authenticity.” On January fourth, in 
an apologia for their having been 
proved forgeries, he says that anyway 
“the facts do not depend upon these 
documents.” We wonder what poor 
guy in the Hearst organization is to 
be the goat to get fired. 


UCH as we hate to encourage 

this sort of thing, the Herald 
Tribune’s story on December twenty- 
sixth telling of the old actor who died 
just as he was putting on his Santa 
Claus make-up was something worth 
looking back in the files to read. It 
was told entirely as a quotation from 
a friend of the old actor who had 
hired him to play the part for his chil- 
dren and the reporter kept himself and 
his own style strictly out of it, but we 
have an idea that the reporter used his 
own judgment pretty much through- 
out the thing. If he took it down ver- 
batim, then Mr. Edward 
Milne, the narrator, ought 
to give his British cousin a 
few tips on straight narra- 
tive. 


HERE has been a se- 

ries of shifts in the de- 
partmental writers in sev- 
eral of the papers with the 
advent of the New Year, 
most important of which 
was the return of the prod- 
igal Heywood Broun to 
the World. Just who won 
the argument is not di- 
vulged. Mr. Broun said in 
his first column on January 
second that he still feels 
the same about Sacco and 
Vanzetti. The World said 
nothing. We rather imag- 
ine that both the World 
and Mr. Broun are re- 
lieved at the outcome, and 
while Mr. Broun may not 
call Harvard College 
“Hangman’s House” again, 
we also imagine _ that 
there will be severa] edi- 
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att 
Water Tower 


There is a story current along Broad- 
way that concerns a prominent pickle 
dealer and one of the younger and more 
beautiful actresses. It seems that this 
Mister had been very devoted to this 
Mis’s cousin who lives in a suburb of 
Philadelphia and dances and plays in an 
unusual manner. Meeting in Childs at 
the luncheon hour, she asked him: 

“Have you seen Anna?” 

His answer is still causing laughter 
among the theatrical profession and some 
movie stars. 

x * * Ok * 














This clever mot is attributed to Jimmie 
Walker. 

“Did you write the music to the Side- 
walks of New York?” he was asked. 

“No, I only contributed the foot- 
notes,” was his apt rejoinder. 








mister jackson was a sculptor and he 
chiseled great big stat- 
ues of hefty looking ladies wearing 
neither coat nor hat. 
oh he chiseled hefty ladies ’til one day he 
got a let- 
ter, dear sir, please do a thin one; we 
will buy it. 
(signed the met- 
ropolitan museum ). mister jackson’s heart 
did sink 
for he couldn’t do a thin one. 
jackson took to drink. 
mister jackson turned to liquor as his sad 
heart turned to stone, 
but who would sculp when one can 
gulp drinks mixed with Aquazone? 
x * * kk 


Many prominent men believe only in 
being prominent—as is. 
x * kk * 


If, when, and as issued is a definite 
statement only when the subject or 
predicate is indefinite. 

* * * * * 


May we call Aquazone, the only min- 
eral water supercharged with oxygen, to 
your kind attention. It is served at all 
the best clubs, restaurants and hotels, and 
is sparkling, delicious, a splendid mixer. 
The Daniel Reeves stores, Gristede 
Brothers, the Busy Bee Stores and other 
good grocers sell it. It may be had from 
good druggists or will be sent you from 
the nearest place if you will telephone 
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mister 


Advertisement 





torial conferences before anything of 
his is tampered with. Both Mr. Broun 
and the World need each other. 

And speaking of Mr. Broun, a 
strange editorial in the Graphic on 
January fourth 
seemed to have been 
laboring under some 
misapprehension con- 





cerning his feeling 
about Harvard and 
Boston. The edi- — 
torial, with Mr. 


Broun’s picture as an 
insert, dealt entirely 


ect etna OS 


Index to departments on 
the pages which follow: 
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on the Post we find Robert Littell, 
who has hitherto confined himself to 
writing for the less frivolous week- 
lies. Mr. Anderson who, on the Post, 
had made quite a name for himself 
as one of the more 
literate reviewers may 
find his audience on 
the Journal a bit ele- 
mentary in its needs, 
but the supposition is 
that there are com- 
pensations attached 
which even a literate 
reviewer could not 


with Boston’s having MUSICAL EVENTS 36 ignore. 

had the effrontery ie ~ digas The last change 
: ; RECORDS 40 

to dictate women’s PLAYER-PIANO ROLLS 41 turned out not to be 

fashions and “push THE ART GALLERIES 44 a change at all. Mr. 

Paris off the map,” ON AND OFF THE AVENUE: Leonard Hall, im- 


a United 


based on 


FEMININE FASHIONS 48 
THIS AND THAT 50 


ported from Wash- 


Press story from Bos- cea enaaan 53 ington to review plays 
ton that ““women who MOTORS 56 for the Telegram a 
wish to be in style HOCKEY 60 few weeks ago, was 
must wear white satin THE CURRENT CINEMA 65 not reviewer for the 
old or silver bro- READING AND WattING §=6© Telegram for a 
8 AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 74 8 ; 
cades or kids with period of _ several 
rhinestone orna- pn days, but now is 
ments.” And _ then again. It was all 
the following con- very mysterious, but 


fusing last paragraph. “It just shows 
you how ambitious Boston has grown 
since Heywood Broun put Harvard on 
the map.” 

The editors of the Graphic must 
have had an old picture of Mr. Broun 
lying around the office and thought 
he was one of the Board of Over- 
seers. Even at that, a photograph of a 
pair of kids with rhinestone buckles 
would have been a little more pat. 


HE other changes were perhaps 
more routine but none the less 
sudden to newspaper readers. Mr. El- 
mer Davis who, only a few months 
ago, began a column in the Herald 
Tribune called “Books and Other 
Things,” and had been conducting it 
with considerable distinction, suddenly 
relinquished the reins to Miss Isabel 
Paterson. Perhaps he had refused to 
comply with the Herald Tribune’s rule 
that our President must always be re- 
ferred to as Mr. Coolidge even in 
headlines. Mr. Davis has a mind of his 
own and is something of a liberal. 
The Herald Tribune was a funny 
place for him anyway. We hope that 
he will write his stuff elsewhere. 
The Evening Post and the Journal 
at the same time shifted dramatic 
critics or rather Mr. John Anderson 
went from the Post to the Journal 
and Mr. Hans Stengel went back to 
art work. In Mr. Anderson’s place 


so is all life on a newspaper—and so 
are all newspapers. ——-Guy FAwKEs 


APPLIED CRAV ATOLOGY 
NOTHER | character - reading 


science, much more certain than 
palmistry, handwriting, horoscopes, 
etc., is cravatology, or the science 
of reading character from the tie. 
All the other fortune-telling or 
character-reading methods offer so 
many opportunities for evasion that 
cravatology really comes as the dawn 
of a new and surer science. 

There are a few elementary classifi- 
cations already established, but the 
science is frankly in an early stage 
and must be further developed by 
laboratory experiments, and by the 
work of serious students who are will- 
ing to sacrifice as clinical specimens the 
men they love best. Roughly speak- 
ing, there are a few broad classes now 
charted which practically always run 
true to type. First, there is the man 
who wears soberly colored ties of deli- 
cate patterns; he is usually affection- 
ate, refined, sincere and easy to han- 
dle. He prefers the Mother Woman, 
but with a little care any woman who 
once gets a hold on him can do almost 
anything with him. An interesting 
variation of this type is the man who 
occasionally goes from pastel ties to 
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the black bat-wings, beige, gray, etc. 
Such a one is apt to be a man of some 
force and decision, frequently in- 
teresting and bordering on the impetu- 
ous. 

The second is an easy and uncom- 
plicated type: the blue-eyed man who 
habitually appears in blue ties. In- 
credible as it may seem, you can never 
make a mistake by telling this type 
how blue his eyes look with that blue 
tie. This man is unsuspicious, naif, 
credulous (though often clever) and 
will usually succeed best at some work 
in the open air, such as selling bonds, 
etc. 

One of the most widely diversified 
types and one which requires some ex- 
perience to judge with absolute ac- 
curacy, is that which appears in bright- 
colored ties; red, green, blue, etc., 
spotted or marked with diagonal lines, 
triangles, or stars. In its least em- 
phatic aspect this may mean only a 
college boy who will be fond of light, 
easy jokes without too much subtlety, 
of merry-go-rounds, shoot-the-shoots, 
etc., and who is more proud (though 
he is seldom aware of it himself) 
of having been drunk than of drink- 
ing. 

In its most sinister aspect, this type 
of cravat may denote the man who is 
given to joining fraternal orders, 
singing in the bath tub, etc. Such a 
man will also be fond of correcting 
his partner’s bridge leads, of Edgar 
Guest, and of spinach. 

The man who habitually sticks to 
small black ties may be either a dan- 
gerous villain or an ascetic. He will 
go to one extreme or the other. In 
either case he is nobody to pick for a 
ride through Central Park at dusk, 
for instance. ‘This is only one of 
endless examples of the practical use 
of the new method of character read- 
ing. 

When one considers how long 
the world has been going on, and how 
brief a time in comparison men have 
been wearing cravats, the amount of 
data already discovered is most en- 
couraging as a definite and sure 
ground-work for the further advance 
of applied cravatology. 

—Dearinc Warp 


CHRISTMAS PACKAGES are never lost 
until you have used the Hudson Dispatch 
Lost and Found ads—Hudson (N. J.) 
Dispatch. 

Well, we’re willing to wrap up a 
couple of ties and advertise them. 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


office—in one of those buildings 
which look down upon the junc- 
tion of Broad and Wall Streets and 
the placid old Sub-Treasury building. 
The sign on its ground-glass door is 


| T is high, very high—this broker’s 



































chaste and neat: the names of the 
partners in small capitals, and down 
in a corner the single word, Brokers. 

One entered. 

The room was large, with broad 
windows looking out to the sky. It 
was filled with an ordered activity: 
the rhythmic clatter of ticker ma- 
chines, pouring out their streams of 
white tape—the whirr of telephone 
bells—the call of suppressed voices, 
and occasional laughter. 

Against the inner wall, facing the 
windows, was fixed a huge blackboard. 
It was divided into countless squares, 
and over each small square appeared a 
cryptic symbol: a letter or two written 
in green. Back and forth along this 
queer checkerboard moved two men 
in white linen coats. They carried 
erasers and bits of chalk, and at the 
droning call of two men who stood 
over tickers, they rubbed out and 
wrote—rubbed out and wrote—con- 
stantly, with never a gesture of inter- 
est and never a moment’s pause. The 
words of the announcers were not 


NEW YORK INTERIORS: 
A BROKER’S OFFICE 


quite intelligible. One knew that they 
were announcing the fluctuations of 
various shares, but they spoke in a Jjar- 
gon which was quite meaningless. 
Twenty-five or thirty men sat or 
walked in the open space facing the 
board. Some of those who were sit- 
ting appeared to doze, as if hypnotized 
by the monotone of voices, telegraph 
instruments, bells. Some moved with 
hands thrust in pockets, serious faces, 
making occasional brief, sharp ob- 
servations to a chance listener. Some 
frowned and some smiled at the con- 
stant rearrangement of the figures be- 
fore them, and some busied themselves 
with pencil stubs upon the backs of 

















less young man. ‘They talked and 
wrote with pencils upon small pads: 
talked and wrote, talked and wrote. 
One learned that they were in com- 
munication with the Stock Exchange: 
that they were placing orders to buy 
or to sell, which presently would be 
executed in that feverish scene a few 
hundred yards away. 

Behind a glass partition, three men 
bent over telegraph keys. ‘They were 
sending the news of market changes to 
branch houses, in Boston, perhaps, 
Philadelphia, Chicago. ‘Their fingers 
never paused in the nervous assured 
movements which sent the black keys 
flickering up and down. Momentarily, 
uniformed boys came through the en- 
trance door, bearing telegrams. ‘The 
yellow sheets were swallowed quickly 
in the mazes of the system... . 

A nerve ganglion: signals were com- 
ing in, signals which told a single, ex- 
plicit fact concerning each stock on 
the exchange—the amount that stock 
had brought at its last sale. From 
such signals decisions must be made: 
to hold, buy, sell... . 

Somewhere beyond this room there 
flowed a stream of incredible force 
and incredible turbulence—a stream 
which might be called commerce, or 
trading, or world economy. News of 
the stream’s unceasing variations was 





























envelopes. Now and then, one of 
them would come suddenly into in- 
tense interest. He would examine the 
figures, scrawl] something on a bit of 
paper in a fury of speed, and hurry 
it into the hands of white-coated 
men who moved slowly, watchfully 
through the crowd. 

Against the far wall, under a row 
of electric lights, there stood a high, 
shelf-like desk, very long. Upon it 
were twenty telephones, and each tele- 
phone was attended by an expression- 
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concentrated in the Stock Exchange. 
And news was relayed from the Stock 
Exchange to this room wherein one 
sat. Hearing it, these nervous human 
creatures must judge whether to 
plunge into the stream, or withdraw 
from it, or continue their helpless 
strife against its buffeting. 

The impersonality of those figures 
on the board was appalling. Beyond 
good and evil, beyond control of men, 
they held men spellbound. 


be a corner, but within sight of the 
board, a gray-haired man sat by a 
small desk which held a telephone. 
One learned that he was the employe 
of a rich trader—a man so occupied 
he could not himself keep eyes upon 
the shifting figures. The gray-haired 
man was reading a newspaper, glanc- 
ing up every minute or two at the 
columns of figures. He seemed bored. 
But suddenly his boredom left him. 
The paper dropped from his hands to 
the floor, and he lifted the receiver 
of the telephone. 

His number came through: 

“Hello, James talking. Calumet, 
off three points. Yes, sir. First 
change today. ITll watch it.” 

He hung up, and strolled toward 
the board. Ten minutes later he was 
back at the telephone. “Hello. The 
Calumet’s gone off four more points. 
Yes, sir. Right.” 

He wrote swiftly on a bit of paper 
and moved eagerly until he found a 
linen-coated man into whose hands to 
thrust it. With that done, he quietly 
lit a cigarette, recovered his paper, and 
continued his reading. 

A tall man, with iron-gray mous- 
tache, expensively dressed and smok- 
ing a thin cigar, came slowly through 
the entrance door. He did not glance 
at the board, but fell into conversa- 
tion with a fellow whom he encoun- 
tered near the telephones. But within 
three or four minutes there was a 
little crowd about him. They did not 
approach very closely. They did not 
address him. They simply stood re- 
spectfully listening. He continued 
talking to his acquaintance, glancing 
at last casually toward the board. 

“Well, well,” he murmured. “Du- 
pont has moved up a little. Hum. 
Good buy, that.” 

The little group around him evapo- 
rated. ‘The men who had been listen- 
ing broke away, as if no longer inter- 
ested, but when they were ten feet off 
they swiftly drew their little pads 
from their pockets and began to write 
furiously. The tall man was not un- 
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Adjoining Everglades Club 











Vision Created 
This Personality 


Vision built a specialty shop on the 
belief that the modern woman insists 
on value even in clothes of the most ex- 
clusive type. The same far-sightedness 
gave Jay-Thorpe its personality in accord 
with the taste of the gentlewoman’s taste, 
for here she shops in the same leisurely 
manner that she takes tea at a smart 
restaurant, and with the same personal 
attention. Realizing that she required 
exactly this service when she followed 
her social schedule southward, Jay-Thorpe 
opened its shops at Palm Beach and 
Miami, where she finds the same 
smart fashions at identical prices, the 
same atmosphere—the same personality. 


Jay~Thorpe 
57th Street, West 


PALM BEACH SHOP 


MIAMI BEACH SHOP 
on Lincoln Road 
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The Company 
~ You Keep— 


During 1928 you will 
be known by the com- 
pany you keep .. . 
the motor standing at 
your door is substan- 
tial evidence of your 


taste — your idea of 


quality. 


Every Packard owner 
knows that, even in 
the eyes of the most 
critical, his choice is 
above reproach. His 
is pride which comes 
with the ownership of 
a thing universally ap- 


proved. 


A Packard Six or 
Eight will make ad- 
mirable company for 


you this new year. 


cw 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 


of NEW YORK 
Packard Building 
Broadway at 6lst Street 


BROOKLYN 
Atlantic at Classon Ave. 


Dealers 


PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 
6 East 57th Street 


HEIGHTS PACKARD CORPORATION 
St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St. 


PACKARD BRONX CO., INC. 
696 East Fordham Road 
2110 Grand Concourse at 181st St. 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 




















aware of their activity. He glanced 
at one or two of them, smiled as if 
to himself, drew a long puff from his 
cigar, and sauntered to the far end 
of the room where he disappeared 
through a door marked “Private.” 

A voice came through the ceaseless 
drone of sound: “Did you get on 
Berry’s good one? First time he’s 
opened up in a week. Sure! Du- 
pont.” 

Within the next hour, Dupont fell 
off a point or two, and thereafter it 
remained quite motionless. 

When the tall man, who apparently 
bore the name of Berry, reappeared 
from the private office, he was accom- 
panied by two men. One gathered 
that these were two of the partners— 
the third was on the floor of the ex- 
change. Past them, through the slow- 
ly closing door, one caught a glimpse 
of thick green carpet, shining ma- 
hogany, red velvet curtains, green- 
shaded lamps. Over a vast, flat desk 
hung a layer of smoke. 

One had learned a little of the 
partners: the elder of the two, ruddy 
of face, blue-eyed, dressed in neat, 
quiet gray, was a Yale man. Born to 
Youthful adventure with an 


money. 
actress. Bachelor now with a reputa- 
tion for rather unusual romances. 


Lost all of his patrimony in the mar- 
ket, gained it back on his name, lost 
again—finally to make an immense 
fortune on some vaguely understood 
coup. All of these details may have 
been false. But they were the broker’s 
legend. According to this history men 
admired him or despised him. 


He moved with an air of controlled 
nervousness. The movements of his 
head were so quick that they could 
scarcely be followed. His laughter 
was short, explosive, instantly re- 
pressed. But his hands—which he 
dominated with his will—moved 
slowly and gracefully. He did not 
flick his match away. He laid it down 
with extreme care. One wondered 
what an effort this must cost him. 

The other partner was short, and 
rather heavy. His necktie was very 
red against the pallor of his face, and 
his hair very black. His hands were 
thick, and upon one of them he wore 
a diamond ring. He also wore a 
wrist watch. He chuckled a great 
deal. One fancied him a sound poker 
player. Such history as he had was 


lost in a fog of impossible tales, which 
he took turns admitting and denying. 
He began as a lawyer. 

The glances that these men cast 
over the room, when the tall man 
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Radiant 
Alluring/ 


lips that speak 
the language of Beauty 


More provocative than words of wis- 
dom . . . these lips curved in loveliness 
by Lipstick Tussy. (Color that is 
natural and indelible. Six captivating 
shades. ..each in a joyous and modern 
little galalithe case. A tiny reducing 
mirror at one end if desired. ( Of 
course they come from France ...made 
complete and sealed at Ivry-sur-Seine. 
( Maison Lesquendieu also presents 
Lipstick Tussy in graceful and slender 
cases of imported French gilt. Obtain- 
able, too, at your favorite shop. 

It’s fascinating... an adorable 


little book on Cosmetiques by 
BA Lesquendieu. Write for it. 


LIPSTICK 


PRONOUNCED 
LES-KAWN-DUH 





The makers of Eclador Liquid Nail Polish 


J. LESQUENDIEJU, Inc. Howard L. Rass, Pres. 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 
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named Berry had left them, were as 
impersonal as the figures on the board. 
They nodded once or twice, moved 
about a little, spoke a few words with 
a clerk before they retired sedately 
into their private room. As the door 
closed behind them, one felt a slight 
sigh of envy and admiration go 
through the room. 


HE sound of the tickers died. 

Chairs shuffled. The telephone 
bells dwindled away. Clerks looked at 
each other, grinned a little as if sud- 
denly aware that they were humans 
and not machines, and chattered of 
the need for rubbers on such a wet 
day. 

The customers began to file out— 
most of them silent, most of them 
trying very hard to make their faces 
expressionless. One or two moved 
toward the board, staring very hard 
at one set of figures or another, as if 
still hopeful that some miracle might 
work a change in them. When the 
room had been emptied, the fioor was 
a litter of cigarette stubs, paper, pen- 
cils, and ashes. 

A bent old clerk reached the door 
on his way out. Several behind him 
were applauding him merrily and pro- 
posing huge sums which they would 
like to borrow. He had been work- 
ing in the office for twenty years, 
eternally predicting the day on which 
he would make his killing and go 
to a certain farm which he admired. 
He had never worked his capital to 
more than two thousand dollars. On 
this day, some cherished stock of his 
had gone up ten points. The fact 
made him very happy. 

—Morris MarKEy 


Capt. R. H. McIntosh and Bert 
Hinkler left Avon, England, on a non- 
stop airplane flight to India in the hope 
of establishing a world record for dis- 
asters.—Pigua (O.) Call. 


Now held by the United States 
Navy. 


_A number of Coeburn and Tom’s 
Creek people accompanied by a few from 
Norton were at Pound Gap Tuesday 
night attending the lynching. Names of 
those present were unobtainable at the 
time of going to press.—Crawford’s 
Weekly. 


Next week the church supper, then 
the Community Chest drive—these are 


busy days! 






































One of the twenty-two roof terraces 


NOW OPEN! 


One 
PR ond 


An Apartment Hotel 
at Washington Arch 





(Our NEIGHBORHOOD is 
noted for Rodman Wanamaker, 
Will and Inez Irwin, and Julia 
Hoyt—fine old residences with 
fine old families in them—Wash- 
ington Mews, studio teas with 
butlers—accessibility and busses. 


Living rooms as large as seven- 
teen by twenty-eight, serving 
pantries, private roof terraces — 
servants supervised by the man- 
agement—rentals, with full hotel 
service, from $1800 to $8000— 
a cuisine of unsurpassed excel- 
lence—and a view of the Man- 
hattan sea coast. 


Apartments of 2 Rooms with 
bath and 3 Rooms with 2 baths, 
offering 30 different arrange- 
ments. Now Renting - Phone 
Spring 7000. 


John H. Spaulding, Manager 


ALBERT B. ASHFORTH, Inc. 
Renting Agent 


12 East 44th St. Murray Hill 1100 
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WALK-OVER 


SHOES FOR MEN 


CSo7> 


Sit for your 
Footograph 
today 


XCLUSIVE with 
Walk-Over is the 
Footograph, that inge- 
nious method of chart- 
ing foot proportions. 


At once, with its aid, 
our shoe-fitter can tell 
you exactly which one 
of the 200 Walk-Over 
lasts is best suited to 
your foot. 


Perhaps the Footo- 
graph will show that 
you need a combina- 
tion fitting (2 or 3 
widths narrower in the 
heel than across the 
toe). Frequently such 
a disclosure has meant 
to a man the beginning 
of shoe comfort unlike 
he has ever experi- 


enced. 


Wals- Over 


SHOES FOR MEN 
$8 to $12 


NEW YORK CITY 
1432 Broadway, at 40th Street 
1625 Broadway, near 50th Street 
1167 Broadway, near 28th Street 
254 West 125th Street 
BROOKLYN 
1355 Broadway 
565-7 Fulton St. 
946 Flatbush Ave. 
5406 Fifth Ave. 
7918 Fifth Ave. 


BRONX 
557 Melrose, at 3rd 
Ave. and 149th St. 
YONKERS, N. Y. 
16 Main Street 
PATERSON, N. J. 
181 Market Street 











THE LADY MOVIE CRITIC 
INTERVIEWS BEATRICE 
LILLIE 

E were just dozing off in one 
\\ of Roxy’s seventy-five-cent 

seats—you know they are 
really more like luxurious day-beds 
than orchestra chairs—and_ wishing 
that we were doing an interview with 
the radiant Beatrice Lillie (Lady Peel 
of London), instead of having to keep 
awake through endless prologues like 
“Lovers in Porcelain” and newsreels 
without a single close-up of the Prince 
of Wales. 

Fortunately, the orchestra was loud 
enough to warn us that the feature 
film was about to begin and that we 
were present in our official capacity 
as reviewer. Silver letters flashed be- 
fore our glistening eyes—““Try It on 
the Dog,” by Elinor Glyn, starring 
Rin-Tin-Tin. 

“Oh, if they had only given the 
part to Chester Morris or Guy Robert- 
son,” we thought vaguely. “After 


all, you can’t expect a feminine re- | 
viewer like ourself to give a good | 


notice to a film without some good 
male features in it, now can you!” 


“Oh, please,” sang a pleasant far- | 
away voice in our dainty ear. Now, 


we remembered distinctly bringing 
Aunt Gertrude with us to see this mess 
of a picture but on turning around 
there was no mistaking the aristocratic 
and handsome face of Beatrice Lillie 
(Lady Peel, you know). 

“‘Just the person we were longing 
to meet,” we gushed. “Can’t we go 
somewhere and talk?” 

“Come up to my apartment,” Miss 
Lillie replied, “I’ve taken the upper 
box on the right for the season. The 
air is divine and the view is heavenly.” 
Before we knew it we were racing 
up the aisle like Alice in Wonder- 
land and the Red Queen—or is it 
the White one? 

“Some people come here for rest 
and meditation,” 
“but I come for fresh air and exer- 
cise. You know new air is pumped in 
every second and one can run for 
miles and miles.” 

“Oh, my heart,” we gasped, falling 
into the arms of an interne. (You 
know at Roxy’s every usher is an in- 
terne.) Before we knew it his stetho- 
scope was out and we began to feel 
better. 

“Have you seen the ladies’ lounge?” 
asked Miss Lillie in a lady-like man- 
ner. “It’s simply swell.” 

“T’d love to,” we replied, “but I 





| 





Miss Lillie panted, | 

















a smaller size at 50c. At druggists tried 
and true, and all good toilet counters. 


The Frostilla Co., Elmira, New York, U.S.A. 
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N SATURDAY nights, she used —_ 
to go to the movies... . Shef 
courted the dark; it hid those HA-HA lie a 
hands! mon 
7 “Jus 
HEN, one day, she learned there hike. 
was a cure for HA-HA’S>. | 
(chapped skin) —that dread diseaseJ +p 
that roughens, coarsens, reddens the ial 
epidermis— julie 
ND now, Saturday night is “old {Tin 
home night”. She sits in theftitle. 
blazing lights of the front parlor andj “C 
glories in her white and lovely hands. Fning 
. «2 «@ 
VERY lover of the dictionary must 
know that HA-HA’S means an 
invisible ditch. And so you see, when 
your skin is chapped, it is full of 
HA-HA’S . . . tiny ditches, invisible} Point 
fissures, furrows, gaps. Painful, un- | 
sightly, dangerous. Sham 
HA-HA’S (chapped skin) can bef, : 
cured, of course. The cure is Frostilla! ee 
HIS delightfully fragrant lotion . 
banishes HA-HA’S with the speed ‘ 
of a galloping breeze. Knead it gentlyfthan, 
into the skin and watch that sapless,fk)4me¢ 
corrugated, arid, desiccated surface be- Dver 
come as smoothly supple-soft as a She sh 
robin’s breast. There’s no after sticki-K,. gp 
ness to Frostilla. It vanishes like a). Jo. 
cooling mist. Its action is unfailing. 
‘ROSTILLA comes in the bounti- d 
ful new dollar bottle——and there’s{Vho v 
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shall never make it. I’m exhausted al- 
ready.” 

“Never mind,” said Beatrice, 
“there’s a gorgeous interne at every 
turn, and you can rest at each interne 
in turn.” 

Well, laugh! We thought we’d die, 
but we came right back with “Oh, 
you’re so appealing, Lady Peel.” She 
really has a marvellous sense of hu- 
mor, you know, in spite of the fact 
that she is English and a lady. 

“For crying out loud,” we heard 
Miss Lillie mutter under her breath 
and we were so embarrassed we looked 
back at the stage which we had left 
miles in the distance. The stage seemed 
to be peopled with a chorus of min- 
iature Beatrice Lillies all wrapped in 
tablecloths and singing, ““You’re What 
I Need.” 

“Look,” we called gleefully, “they 
are all doing imitations of you.” 

“Oh, that’s O.K. with me,” said 
Miss Lillie, pointing a finger. 

“Really, you’re the most marvellous 
woman in the world,” we said, “the 
most beautiful and the cleverest.” 

“Here, take this,” replied Miss Lil- 
lie as she slipped an emerald and dia- 
mond bracelet on our dainty wrist. 
“Just a trinket in remembrance of our 
hike. And do get box seats next time 
so we can have a real visit.” 

The next thing we knew Aunt Ger- 
trude was shaking our official self 
violently by the arm and Rin-Tin- 
Tin was fading into the final sub- 
title, 

“Oh,” we thought, “what a pan- 
ning we shall give this lousy fillum.” 

—ALBERT CARROLL 


ROMANCE 


Point at the spinster, point at the old, 
old maid! 

Shame on her blood that turned so 
soon to water! 

Shame on her brittle skin! 

Shame, for her hair’s too thin— 

It lacked a lustre long before it 
whitened! 

‘Shame on her swollen knuckles— 

‘Shame on the mouth that buckles 

Over the secret of the legendary He! 

She should start guiltily, 

‘he should be always frightened. 

‘he loved illicitly 

And is companioned by a phantom 


daughter 


's'Vho wears the charms of the paternal 


blade, 
ffectionate and filial young shade. 
—C.IncH CALKINs 
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The New Footgear 
Protection 
That fits like a glove 


TYLISTS in footgear knew that women 
would welcome a new note of style in foot- 
gear protection. So in designing Shuglov they 
sought first to achieve exquisite style . . . then 
perfect fit. 





And what an accomplishment! Women tell 
us candidly it is the first time they have found 
footgear protection they are glad to wear. Every- 
where . . smart women are wearing them. 





They have changed the unsightly methods 
R of yesterday to a thing of charm. Slip into a 

All smart shops are showing Shu- : ‘ ° 

glovs in Nude, Gray, Brown and pair at your favorite shop. Note the well- 











Black, with two types of heels. The ; 
caleeiad ts Gee tien, calles groomed feeling .. . the perfect fit . . . the 
high and spiked heel. The Cuban harmonizing colors .. . the slenderizing effect 
for the lower and flatter heels. 
on the ankle. 
$5.00 a pair 


Shuglov is made of featherweight You will join the host of admirers who have 

rubber . . . washable, inside and our. accorded Shuglov an initial season of outstand- : 
They snap on or off in a jiffy. The ; 1 - 

trim decorative top is worn up or iNg SUCCESS. You, too, will wear Shuglovs be- 
dows with equal smarinese. cause you cannot resist their charm. 


* Pronounced Shoe-Glove 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 


of N. Y. 
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is saving much money 
for smart women in his 


MID-WINTER, 






Prices That Previously 
Ran up to $27.50 


5 12 $5 








: also reduced as well as Hos- 
MY iery and Buckles. 
[Vay 


Ly 2307 BROADWAY 
and 
29 WEST 50th STREET 


Broadway Store Open 'Til 10 p.m. 









And oh! what shoes they are—Creations that do 
M even greater credit than ever before to Mr. 
} Lewis’ originality. Shoes for Evening Wear 
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MUS] 
Radicals—O 


S the supply of 
contemporary 
musical revolution- 
aries seems to have 
been exhausted, the 
only method for ob- 
taining a disturbing 
novelty is to disinter some Forward 
Looking composer of the past. The 
Schola Cantorum, entering into its 
first season of Mr. Hugh Ross, ex- 
cavated Berlioz’ ‘Damnation of 
Faust” for an opening bill; the 
League of Composers started _ its 
public operations with a_ medley 
of “Modern Music of 1600 and 
1927.” 

Conductors, we think, are emulat- 
ing bootleggers: they are apparently 
unwilling to purvey anything unless it 
is cut. Mr. Ross presumably was per- 
suaded that every minute beyond the 
conventional two-hour limit was an 
imposition on the hospitality of music- 
loving New Yorkers and proceeded t: 
delete from “The Damnation” such 
entertaining items as the ride to hell 
and the minuet. The minuet was not 
missed, but the elimination of the pur- 
gatory choo-choo left the finale a series 
of linked sweetness. Long drawn out, 
if you want the rest of the quota- 
tion. ‘The work paradoxically would 
have seemed shorter if it had bee: 
longer. 

Granting that Mr. Ross’ temp 
were singularly languid and that th: 
performance was polite rather than 
enlivening, we still are somewhat at 
a loss to explain the dancing in the 
aisles which this “dramatic legend” 
used to evoke. It is a queer patch- 
work, ranging from the splendors of 
the Rakoczy March and the brilliance 
of the bass air, “Devant la maison,” 
to the syrups of Faust’s assorted in- 
vocations and Marguerite’s intermina- 
ble romance. It resembles almost every+ 
thing that Berlioz ever composed. ‘The 
Sylph Ballet is a counterpart of the 
waltz in the “Fantastic Symphony,’ 
and there are relatives of most off 
the rest of Berlioz present. The com? 
poser’s account of the creation of thq 
work is rather more fascinating tha 
the fiuished product. Bits were writ 
ten on trains, others in cafés, still 
others, perhaps, while he was pursuin 
the elusive Miss Smithson, and t 
wonder is that there is any continuit 
in “The Damnation.” 
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ERLIOZ’ potpourri, therefore, calls 

for a presentation that fuses the 
disjointed and sometimes incongruous 
parts into a dramatic whole. Mr. Ross, 
who seemed not to be entirely at ease, 
had drilled his chorus smartly and 
knew his score thoroughly, but the 
performance was a succession of .ex- 
cerpts rather than a legend, much less 
a dramatic legend. The high tessitura 
in the latter parts of the work upset 
both the excellent Mr. Crooks and 
the equally renowned Miss Giannini. 
Mr. Crooks, however, was his usual 
able self when the music did not 
drive his voice into unwonted alti- 
tudes. Miss Giannini evidently was 
conscious that something “artistic” 
was going on and indulged in a good 
deal of finicky singing. It would be a 
pity if this magnificently endowed 
young artist became addicted to fussi- 
ness in method and style. She has one 
of the finest voices of our time and 
she is musical, but there is tendency to 
be precious which might as well be 
avoided. George Fleming Houston, 
who is now on view with the Ameri- 
can Opera Company, was a self-pos- 
sessed, forthright devil in evening 
clothes and resisted genially any in- 
citements to push a naturally resonant 
voice. His was one of the best con- 
cert débuts of recent years. Ivan 
Steschenko, as Brander, was off his 
beat in this music. 


Bes LEAGUE OF COMPOSERS, 
which, since the retirement of the 
International Composers’ Guild, has 
the modernist business almost exclu- 
sively for itself, tried an amusing ex- 
periment in the juxtaposition of seven- 
teenth-century music and present day 
productions. Oddly enough, the boys 
of today sounded just as well as Fres- 
cobaldi, Marenzio, Monteverdi and 
the other radicals of three hundred 
years ago. 

Paul Hindemith scored both hits 
of the evening—one, “Pieta” from 
the “Marienleben” cycle, the other a 
magnificent drinking song from a 
choral collection. The “Marien- 
leben” songs, done by Miss Greta Tor- 
padie, with the clever Aaron Copland 
accompanying, are, for the most part, 
mannered, but “‘Pieta,” a dramatic 
dirge, is a brilliant thing. The fact 
that it might have been composed by 
Hugo Wolf may bring no comfort 
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away from the sea to the thatched-roof tavern 
with its queer little sign. a In 4 when the heavy mist was driving over 
the fields in clouds, one could pull an old English Windsor chair close to the 
hearth and sketch dreamy pictures in the flames. © Indeed, it is held that 
the comfortable lines, the companionable grace of the chair alone are satisfaction 
enough; and just these same chairs have been brought over from England by 
W. & J. Sloane. Of course, you find other English furniture here, from Tudor 
and Jacobean to the more modern Hepplewhite—masterful reproductions as 
well as early pieces. ial And this enchanting store, full of so many wonders 
in both furniture and rugs, boasts yet 
another wonder—the very, very rare 


one of very moderate prices. 





W. & J. SLOANE 


575 Fifth Avenue at 47th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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My Oshkosh Wardrobe Trunk has failed me for 
the first time,” said a Kansas woman as she was 


obliged to ship her piano east in a big wooden crate. 


An attractive descriptive booklet, ‘‘ Your Home Away From Home,” 
will be sent you on request to 400 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and 8 East 34th Street, New York City 
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to the Hindemith supporters, although 
it may indicate what Hindemith can 
do when he is not trying too hard to 
be in the mode. ‘The drinking song 
was trolled by a solo group from the 
Choral Symphony Society, and con- 
ducted by Mr. Mengelberg, who 
seems to be enlisted for almost every 
orgy of new music nowadays. Mr. 
Mengelberg did well with his singers 
and it was not his fault that they were 
not always faithful to the pitch. 
Joseph Yasser played a variety of 
old organ music and two choral pre- 
ludes by Roger Huntington Sessions, 
one of the most interesting of our 
younger modernists. Although they 
were designed to demonstrate “linear” 
counterpoint, they sounded well, ex- 
cept for an ineffective registration and 
some peculiarities in the writing for 
the pedal. Whether these shortcomings 
are to be laid on the table of Mr. Ses- 
sions or the feet of Mr. Yasser we 
leave to those who have seen the scores. 


—R. A. S. 


CONCERT MUSIC RECORDS 
Sir 





More Stokowskiana 
Thomas—Lieder 


HE _ constant 
output of Vic- 
4 tor records by the 
Philadelphia Or- 


a chestra under Leo- 


—o — pold Stokowski 





od 

Mas OZ ees probably explains 
why Mr. Stokowski had to take a year 
off. Every month brings a new re- 
cording from an apparently endless 
store, and it seems as though Mr. Sto- 
kowski had spent about six months in 
the laboratory. ‘The profit is ours as 
well as his. 

For this month, we have “‘Schehera- 
zade,” in which Mr. Stokowski still is 
unapproachable, complete on five dou- 
ble-faced records, as well as his colos- 
sal transcription of the Bach D minor 
Toccata and Fugue, complete on one 
double disc. Nothing need be said of 
“Scheherazade” except that it is for 
every collection. The Toccata and 
Fugue record is even more valuable, 
for the work is in manuscript and can 
be heard from the platform only 
when Mr. Stokowski chooses to play 
it. The record is one of the finest 
achievements of modern recording. 

Sir Thomas Beecham, whose re- 
cording for Columbia of Beethoven’s 
Second Symphony remains one of the 
wax masterpieces, adds to his string 
with a dance from Borodine’s “Prince 
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Igor,” the orchestra being the London 
Symphony. It is a vigorous, sharply 
accented performance. Borodine con- 
sumes three “sides,” and the extra 
space is taken up by Sir Henry J. 
Wood’s instrumentation of “It,” 
which is the Rachmaninoff C sharp 
minor Prelude, no matter what later 
definitions you may have heard. Sir 
Henry conducts the New Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra in this record. 

Brunswick seems to be devoting it- 
self to German song and has a fine 
doubling of Brahms’ “Sapphic Ode” 
and “Auf dem Kirchhofe,” sung by 
Sigrid Onegin, who is at her remark- 
able best in these /ieder. Heinrich 
Schlusnus, who made an impressive 
début here with Kurt Schindler’s 
Musical Forum, has two records on 
the new Brunswick list. One disc 
offers the two baritone airs from 
“‘Tannhauser.” The other presents the 
lullaby from “Mignon” and the death 
scena of Valentine from “Faust,” 
both in German. The recordings are 
importations (Polydor) and demon- 
strate that a German baritone need not 
necessarily sing like a German bari- 
tone. 

Other records which will repay a 
visit to the phonograph shop (what has 
become of the “shoppes”?) include: 

One Lives But Once. A Strauss 
waltz, embellished by Tausig, played 
by Rachmaninoff. A sturdy and yet 
delightful piano recording. (Victor) 

ALLERSEELEN and TRAUM 
DurcH Diz DaMMERuNG. Two of 
the most famous Strauss songs. (‘This 
time it’s Richard, not Johann), sung 
by Elsa Alsen. (Columbia) 

ADAGIETTO from “L’? ARLESIENNE” 
and SERENADE (Pierné). Two more 
of Felix Salmond’s fine performances. 
His cello records without a rasp. 


(Columbia) —R. A. S. 


PLAYER-PIANO ROLLS 


AudioGraphic Mustc— 
Mater Without Pattison 
and Pattison Wuthout 


Maier 






ae NEW wrin- 
kle in player- 

=> piano rolls is the 
& AudioGraphic _rec- 
ord, which Duo- 

is introducing. 


you want the 


whole story, the thee offices will 
be glad to send you a handsome blue 
book with pictures of people in all 





DOBBS 


There is distinction in wearing Dobbs Clothes 


FOR 


RCS ORT 


and 


TOWNe= COUNTRY 


An extensive selection 
of New Dobbs Dresses, 
Coats, Costumes and 
Hats for all daytime 
wear. Illustrated is a 
three-piece Dobbs Cos- 
tume of washableJersey 
—in beige, grey, navy, 
green, rose, light blue or 
marron. Dobbs Hat 
of light-weight Felt 
with hand tucking and 


belting ribbon trim. 





Dobbs Prices modestly reflect the Quality 
of Dobbs Merchandise —for example, this 
smart costume is THIRTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


DOBBS 


FIFTH AVENUE ar50" 


New Yorks Leading Hatters 
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There Must Be 
Somebody Else 


‘There Must be Somebody Else’’ 


“Baby Your Mother’’—Belle Baker, Come- 
dienne, with Orchestra 3706 


“Everybody Loves My Girl’’—Fox trots, 
vocal chorus 

“Where the Cot-Cot-Cotton Grows’’— 
Bernie Cummins and his Orchestra 3722 


“Our American Girl’’ — Fox trots, vocal chorus 
‘*Fair Co-Ed’’—Six Jumping Jacks 3726 


“Thinking of You’’—Fox trots, vocal chorus 
“Up in the Clouds’’—Harry Archer and his 
Orchestra 3704 


Always something new on 
Brunswick Records 





There’s new snap, rhythm and pep in 
Brunswick records 


PANATROPES:-RADIOLAS:-RECORDS 








parts of the world holding conferences 
and a great deal of assorted reading. 
If you can’t wait for the postman to 
deliver this handsome piece of print- 
ing, we can tell you briefly what an 
AudioGraphic record is. 

An AudioGraphic record is a Duo- 
Art roll, with comments and pictures 
printed on it. The comments are of 
two kinds—analytic and interpreta- 
tive. The analytic remarks trace the 
development of themes and are sup- 
ported by curves which outline the 
melody. The “melodic line” which 
used to be debated now has become a 
reality. Interpretation consists of fan- 
ciful stories or even biographical an- 
notations, written for the rolls by emi- 
nent authorities. “There also are at- 
mospheric drawings. 

It must be understood that Audio- 
Graphic records are designed for the 
layman who doesn’t know much about 
music—which doesn’t mean that they 
won’t be helpful to almost everyone. 
Some of the interpretations are rather 
sentimental, but the sponsors of the 
records make it plain that no one has 
to accept them as gospel. In any case, 
the printed part of the roll gives the 
lay listener a clue to the musical con- 
tent. The sophisticated musician who 
has his own views on a particular com- 
position has the option of not looking 
at the perforated paper as it passes 
through his machine. 

The recordings are drawn from the 
Duo-Art catalogue and do not differ 
musically from the unilluminated edi- 
tions. Our selection of Duo-Art rolls 
this month—listed in its alphabetical 
place—is from the current Audio- 
Graphic bulletin. 

By companies, the month’s recom- 
mended recordings are: 


AMPICO 


Sonata, Op. 57—Beethoven. 
Mischa Levitzki’s version of the “Ap- 
passionata” is now complete, and is a 
valuable addition to every Ampico 
library. 

SEvVILLA—Albéfiz. A genuine 
Spanish dance instead of the dump- 
da-da-dump-da affairs usually palmed 
off as Mediterranean. Josef Lhevinne 
plays it masterfully. 

FirtH NocrurnE—Leybach. This 
is recommended for collectors of 
Sentimentalia. Milton Susskind re- 
vives this rather terrible composition 
for those who want a gorgeous sam- 
ple of old-fashioned parlor music. 





Duo-Art (AupioGRAPHIC) 


SoariInG—Schumann. Josef Hof- 
mann’s recording is superb. The text 
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MISS ROSALINE DUNN 


Well-known authority on manicuring 
whose clientele is the most fastidious 
in the world. 


At last I have 
found th e> 


PERFECT MANICURE 


By MISS ROSALINE DUNN 


fae beautiful women of New 
York’s smartest society are my clients. 
Their patronage is my reward fora life de- 
voted to the art of manicuring. 

For years I have studied the care of the 
nails and hands, always striving to achieve 
exquisite perfection eo « « 60 give nails an 
alluring, lustrous tint of the correct shade, 
and frame each one ina soft, pink cuticle 
curve of beauty. 

Then from Paris came the » hisper that 
lic uid olishes had been created. I tried 
all of them. But some of them peeled or 
dulled in spots. Others gave the nails an 
unnatural tint that was too obvious. 

Then just when I despaired of ever real- 
izing my ambitions I discovered the Glazo 
Manicure. What a happy meeting ! 

The marvelous Glazo Polish brings to 
nails such enchanting loveliness. Its radiant 
beauty makes the hands seem fairer. 

It will keep your nails as perfectly 
groomed, as beautiful as if I were manicur- 
ing them for you. And the Glazo Cuticle 
Oil (for those who prefer, the Glazo Cuti- 
cle Cream) softens the cuticle and keeps 
it smooth, pink, and beautifully curved. 

Let me send ou the little lesson book 

have watered It tells you how to hide 
the telltale traces of work and how to keep 
your hands youthful. Also, it explains 
the very latest method of manicuring the 


hands. ’ r ¢ 7 


Your favorite shop sells Glazo. Its price, 


inating the remover, 50c. 
Mail this coupon for a Miniature Glazo 


Manicure and Miss Dunn's booklet. 





Miss Rosaline Dunn 
Dept. 1001, 551 Fifth Ave. 

ew York, : £ 
Please send me your booklet and the min- 
iature Glazo manicure set, 10c enclosed. 


Name.. ee ee ee ee 
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is by T. F. Dunhill, himself an ex- 
cellent musician. 

PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN B F Lat 
—Bach. A fine example of Audio- 
Graphic possibilities. Harold Bauer’s 
clear exposition is supplemented by 
Percy A. Scholes’ notes on the struc- 
ture of the fugue which makes it as 
amusing as a cross-word puzzle. 

“L?ARLESIENNE” SuITE—Bizet. 
The music to Daudet’s drama _ is 
played by Percy Grainger, while the 
story is told by W. McNaught. Here 
the AudioGraphic recording is almost 
a movie. 

WELTE-MIGNON 

Sonata Erorca — MacDowell. 
The most famous sonata of Mac- 
Dowell, brilliantly performed by Lee 
Pattison. This recording will reveal 
to many listeners that Mr. Pattison 
is an artist on his own as well as 
half of a remarkable duo. 

Jusa Dance—Dett. The other 
half of the team, Guy Maier, makes 
a snappy bit out of this elemental com- 
position. 

THE Trour — Schubert-Liszt. 
Maria Carreras plays a charming 
transcription of a famous song. The 
theme is kept clearly before the listen- 
er throughout—which is not always to 
be taken for granted in Schubert- 
Liszt recordings. —R. A. S&S. 


New Dance Rolls 


Everybody seems to want “My 
Heart Stood Still,” and there are al- 
ready two versions available for danc- 
ing. There is, incidentally, a fine 
“ballad” recording by Howard Lut- 
ter for De Luxe. Here are our se- 
lections from this month’s lists: 


AMPICO 


Dear, On a Nicut LIKE Tuis. 
Played by Frank Banta. 

My Brive Heaven. 
Ralph Reichenthal. 

My Hearr Stroop Sriiv. Played 
by Richard Rodgers. 


De Luxe (WELTE) 
ArE You Happy? Played by Vee 
Lawnhurst. 
For My Basy. Played by Johnny 
Johnson. 


Ir Was On ty a SuNSHOWER. 
Played by Sanford MacGregor. 


Duo-Art (Not AuproGrapuic! ) 

Dear, On a Nicur Like Tuis. 
Played by Pauline Alpert. 

I Artn’r Gor Nosopy. Played by 
Rube Bloom. 

My Heart Stroop Srixv. Played 
by Fred Rich. —Pop 


Played by 





Before Shaving . - 


HINDS ra CREAM 





Some men have Touchy as a 


Prima donna. 
And we bless 


The man who 


Skin as tough 


As a rhinoceros. 


(on Me BOE oe 
~ — Jee. ee ee ed 
i ee ee eee . s 


They can scrape 


Discovered how 
Hinds Cream 
Makes tough beards 


The morning’s crop 
Of whiskers 
Without flinching. 


8 + omen, 


es 


But most of us Go limp before 


Have skin as Lathering. 





Before you lather, rub in 
Hinds Cream vigorously 
for two or three seconds. 
You'll be surprised how 
it softens the beard! 


Then lather right over 
the Hinds Cream while it 
is still wet. Boy! what a 
smooth, easy shave! 


After shaving, rub in a 
little more Hinds Cream. 
Your skin will feel soft 
and relaxed all day. 


After Shaving . i 
HINDS de CREAM 


OL. & F. Inc., 1928 
Made by A.S. HINDS CO., a division In Canada: A. S. Hinds Co. (Canada) Ltd. 
of Lehn & Fink Products Company 


Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Ltd. 





LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole Distributors, Dept. 1238, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Please send me a sample bottle of Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream, so I can enjoy a smooth shave for once. 


EN ee ed ee CeO | ee ae ee en ey ; , 
Address . sti se Seca ce ae eS te TE Se A Fae eee, PET Ok, 7 

iG So tlt aid (This coupon not good after January, 1929) 

Shave your face but save your skin i 
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easy way to add the 
orange juice 


USE SUMORO ORANGE! A 
time and effort saver. You'll 
find it particularly convenient 
in making mixed drinks or 
punches. SUMORO ORANGE 
contains no preservatives. It 
is concentrated juice sweet- 
ened, with a dash of lemon 
juice added. Ask for it at 
groceries, delicatessens and 
drug stores. 25c the bottle. 


Sole distributors 
CANADA DRY GINGER ALE 
INCORPORATED 
25 West 43rd Street, New York 
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SKATING |" 


RUS 
6 Sunday 


WILSON z IRENE 
SHEPARD - : SUTER 
" 
i ° SireenyAve NUE A Breakfast Tea Dinner 
, RHINELANDER 2497 


West Enw Ave. 96°ST. || 43. W. 52ND Sr. Cincie 9761 
RIVERSIDE 9029 








Luncheon Afternoon Tea 
Dinner After Theatre Supper 
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uperfiuous hair spoils the A Expert Instructi in 
charm of the — ——_ C08 \ é on 
tume. Electrolysis insures re- 

moval easily, safely and surely. oad y B R ] D G E 
Doctors endorce it, a trained 

nurse applies it, * Auctionand Whitehead 


Personal Sevvice by Appotrtment 
Evening treatments arranged. “ Contract Method 


HELEN M. DUFF, RN. /\ VY) Mrs. Percy Stickney 




















29 West 49th St. Circle 1247 / VANDERBILT 1300 HOTEL WEBSTER 40 WEST 45TH 
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A Change for the Better— 


| AS if somewhat mm 
an 

ashamed __ of De 

that 
if 1 
you 
thir 
or 
bee! 


Nam themselves for their 
ix i truckling to _ the 

| holiday trade, the 
} galleries have all 
taken a new breath 
and rush in with 
about the best of the market. If the his 
men who draw charts would make af. 
little line through the art season they} ¢ 
would find one peak in November and Cres 
its twin in the fortnight following the}, 
end of the year. Perhaps the gal- 








' can 
leries reap some of the harvest that ene 
usually falls on the box office of the aa 


theatre and take in a little of the 
holiday gold. We know of no better aie 
place to spend it. Even the stock mar- ‘ail 
ket may not make you as substantial blo 
a return. wil 
Some fine things were hung as this}, 
was written and some only projected. f 
Of the latter there was the promise 
of the annual fireworks of Georgia T 
O’Keeffe in Stieglitz Room 303. 
Wildenstein had also promised a show 
of Cézanne to follow Picasso; Daniel , 
was threatening a mid-season exhibit hi 
of the best things of the men he be- " 
lieves in; Master Homer St. Gaudens ‘é 
had brought his pictures up from the et 
Carnegie Museum, and the Brooklyn 
Museum was loudly boasting that that 
hamlet would be the only one to house 
the show. This is the circus that§. 


to t 





con 
WwOl 


tion 


: is p 
Pittsburgh puts on to show that there di 
is a soul beneath the steel, and ever) kin 


year some artist from Timbuctoo or 

Lapland gets a little prize, if he 1s ie 
patient and awaits his turn on the list. ia 
This year the sop was thrown tof, 


Matisse. 
erec 


. Bat: 
F the stuff that was to lessen this few 


cold day there was the masterly Cre 
show of Matisse and Derain at the Ou 
House of Valentine (née Dudensing). 
We have come to the point in our oma 
career where there are no more adjec- 08 
tives for Matisse. Perhaps it is just Th 
as well for us (and much better for ey 
you) that this is so. The paucity t 
throws us into a retrospective state a 
and drives us to an analysis of why 





tion 





. ; a Stan 
Matisse means so much in our life. 
. e ° ago 
First of all he is the master colorist. ite 
j om can-§ 
We no longer jump around fr tude 


vas to canvas with school-girl shrieks. ; 
We are content to sit in front of the 
girl with the flowered hat and study 
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and Some Newcomers 
ter — 
the rose. Or we can with profit spend 
an hour on the green blouse of “Les 
Deux Sceurs.” Personally, we are glad 
that we have reached this stage, even 
if it has taken us four years. Whether 
you are with us, ahead or back, we 
think that you will like the show. Two 
or three of the pictures have never 
been seen here before, even though 
this same house had an exhaustive ré- 
sumé of the artist’s work last season. 
Of Derain, the exhibit is not so 
fresh. These examples are mainly of 
the earlier period. There is the big 
canvas from the Quinn collection and 
various heads and studies from the in- 
termediate phases. Valuable of course 
to the followers of Derain but not as 
stirring as the kind of canvas he has 
., [turned to recently, which lately 
tantial F soomed at Reinhardt’s. ‘The exhibit 
will be on until the last of the month 
and you will be sorry if you miss it. 
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romise , ; 
ees HE white hope of Mexico, and 
eorgia ; 
some even say of this whole long 
303.8 . Dieso M. Rj h 
howp continent, is Diego M. Rivera, whose 
SHOW E work is hinted at in the show at Wey- 
Daniel , ; 
xhibit he Gallery. As Rivera paints most of 
exhibit. ...° : 
a Be his things in fresco, you have to go 
call to Mexico City to see what all the 
A . ° . 
= an shooting is for. Those who have been 
J “9° . 
there are willing to stake their reputa- 


ooklyn§ a ; ‘ 
: rte tions on his importance. Rivera is 
at tha , : , 

now in Russia having a continuous 
) house 


samovar party with kindred souls. This 
is put in to warn readers of newspaper 
esi: editorials. Rivera does not paint their 
Piety: kind of stuff. 
oe The Weyhe show is perhaps the best 
e is 
bs fe that can be assembled. There are only 
six paintings but these cover a decade 
wn to 
and show what ground he has cov- 
ered in oil, with occasional stop-overs 
at the stunt stations, popular for a 
few moments in Europe. Even in “La 
Cruche,” the large canvas from the 
Quinn collection, you get that sensa- 
tion which used to come when you 
saw few pictures—a sort of awareness 
that you were in the realm of paint. 
This rather academic, Spanish-school- 
of-genre painting is somehow fired 
call by the rebellion which is the reflection 
+ why of the newer, freer peoples. As it 
- life. stands we imagine that twelve years 
ago a keen eye could have detected 


s that 
- there 


*n_ this 
asterly 
at the 
sing). 
n our 
ad jec- 
is just 
er for 
aucity 





slorist. §. . 
a can 'S creator as one of the first magni- 
side tude. 

“t he The remainder of the exhibit is 


study made up of drawings and some few 












So they copy... 


And out of the “beauty that endureth always” they make 
their pictures of ugliness that goes to the bone. . 


What flattering imitators the beauty of Clark Lighters 
has inspired! How they try to capture and imprison in 
their mechanical monstrosities the lure of the lighter 


that is a Clark. 


But then, we can be magnanimous. Each convert to 
any lighter is a possible future Clark owner. 


For who can duplicate the permanently covered wheel 
of a Clark without running afoul of the patent laws? 
Who can make a cleaner, oe lighter that gives a so-sure 
flame with no smudged thumb nor sedhistiee hazards??? 


We beg you, almost emphatically, to permit the shop- 
man to sell you no other lighter but a cl 
pay more than $7.50 is your own choice. 


W. G. CLARK & CO., INC., North Attleboro, Mass. 


Showrooms: 584 Fifth Ave., New York 


CLARK 


ark. What you 
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HERE'S no need to tremble at the 

thought of beauty slipping from 
you. For the eyes, which gauge a 
woman’s beauty, need never feel the 
unkind touch of age. But to keep their 
allure and bewitching charm, eyes must 
have elusive loveliness — the gift of 
shadowy luxuriant lashes. 


Call on Winx for aid! 


Without the slightest hint of artificial- 
ity, Winx ever so quickly makes eyes 
deep pools of enchantment, by reveal- 
ing the hidden beauty of the lashes. It 
makes eyes seem larger, more expressive. 


And throughout the day this radiant 
beauty remains undimmed. Neither a 
tear, a cinder nor a day in bathing can 
cause it to run or lose its lustre. Winx 
is waterproof, as well as absolutely 
harmless and safe to use. 


Let this original waterproof liquid lash 
dressing reveal the beauty that hides 
in your eyes. It is so easy to apply and 
remove. Just follow the 
directionsin the booklet 
that comes with Winx. 
You can buy Winx 
wherever you purchase 
your beauty aids... Atall 
toilette, cosmetic and 
drug counters—7 5c. 


ROSS COMPANY 
243 West 17th Street 
New York 


WINX 








The Original Waterproof Liquid Lash Dressing 


water colors and pastels. The draw- 
ings we feel are his highest expres- 
sion, being the simple, beautiful use 
of the meagre line. As for invest- 
ments, these come low enough in price 


| to snare the beginner. 


R. NEUMANN at his New Art 

Circle has a full show of one 
of his favorite young painters, Edwin 
Booth Grossman. The young man has 
made great progress since the last 
show, if it is the same boy we saw 
who ran to the sad and doleful coun- 
tenance as the highest expression of 
art. Without knowing we would say 
that Grossman derived from the mas- 
ters, Derain and Cézanne, via Max 
Weber. Perhaps we are wrong and he 
has never seen the latter. His group- 
ing of pudgy nudes, though, would 
lead one to believe that he had ad- 
mired Weber’s trick of rhythms. The 
other derivations have about the same 
virtues that such copying always pos- 
which to our mind is not so 
very much. 


sesses, 


STUNNING screen in the win- 

dow of Kraushaar’s Gallery will 
entice you inside to see more of the 
work. The screen, however, is by 
Redon; the exhibit, the work of 
George Biddle. The catalogue makes 
no particular claim, calling the work 
“decorative media.” Most of the Bid- 
dle output comes under that category. 
It is quite brilliant, sophisticated and 
answers all the purposes of the dec- 
orative in art. We imagine it must 
have quite a following, where the 
well-bred is the first consideration of 
wall hanging. 


HE legion who like Bellows will 

be glad to learn that some of his 
things are on view at Rehn’s. These 
are for the most part small canvases, 
and some of them date back to the 
very early period when he was the 
ardent follower of his master, Henri. 
Among the pictures, however, are such 
happy moods as the “Swamp Pas- 
ture” and “Stuart Jones’ Barn.” We 
always liked Bellows best in these 
sketches where the brush was freer 
and there was less of the set manner 
that marked his last work. There 
are on view also lithographs and draw- 
ings. It will be by these expressions, 
we imagine, that George Bellows will 
take his place in American art. The 
unusual sale of the book of Bellows 
lithographs indicates a growing inter- 
est in that phase of his work. 


—M. P. 
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SERVICE— 
By George! 


When moments are pre- 
j cious...when one must 
speed from dinner to 
theatre or station .. . the 
service in the ROOSEVELT 
Grill is sympathetically re- 
sponsive ... A mere hint 
to George, the head-waiter, 
will assure an adequate 
margin of time to even the 


most hurried guest. 


BEN BERNIE 
and his Roosevelt Orchestra 
play nightly during 
Dinner and Supper 


he 
ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street 


EDWARD CLINTON FOGG 
Managing “Director 
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THE NEW YORKER 


OUR APPRECIATIVE 
READERS 


New York City, 
December 18, 1927 
‘THE NEw YorKER, 


DEAR Sirs: 


T was about three months ago that 

I came across your very interest- 
ing publication. After perusing its 
pages I was very much impressed by 
your accounts of little incidents oc- 
curring in everyday life. 

Being a chauffeur of a rental car 
I had been driving a lady from Park 
Avenue, and was taking a slow drive 
up Riverside Drive one fine Sunday 
afternoon in September, and during 
the course of the ride I noticed several 
little chuckles come from the vicinity 
of the rear seat. Knowing the lady 
was all alone I was somewhat be- 
wildered as to the cause of these fits 
of laughter which increased as we 
went along. I was thinking of all 
sorts of things that might give the lady 
a laugh, such as the haircut I got the 
day before, or my long ears, or the 
wart on my neck, but I was all wrong 
in my guesses as I later found out on 
returning to her residence, and letting 
her out I discovered that she had left 
a copy of your magazine in the car. 
After reading the book through, I was 
convinced that she had good cause for 
her merriment and I then and there 
thought it a good thing to keep a copy 
in the car always. 

Every week from that day to this 
the current number will be found in 
the side pocket by the rear seat within 
easy reach of the passengers. As it 
is impossible to carry a full circulating 
library in the car I find that this little 
magazine will tell anything you wish 
to know about the city. 

Respectfully, 
Leo LAFFERTY 





TO YOUR CORNER 


Oh yes, my fine young man, I do 
Admit that I am fond of you. 

But not so fond I cannot see 

That you are also fond of me, 
Despite the fine indifference 

You dabble in at my expense. 


So may I venture to suggest 

Your way, though nice, is not the best. 

Indifference would cost me more 

And be a somewhat lesser chore 

For you, if first you made me see 

I love you more than you love me. 
—MarneE 
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A. JAECKEL & CO. 


announce a 


CONSOLIDATION 
SALE of FURS 


to dispose of their 


ENTIRE STOCK 


HIS Event is unique in 
‘a history of the Fur 
Industry because of the 
radical price reductions 
on Fine Furs, required to 
reduce stock prior to the 
approaching consolida- 
tion of A. Jaeckel & Co. 
and H. Jaeckel & Sons. 


i a Co. 








*Jurricrs Ixeclusively 


HfthAve.bet.30°36 Sts. 
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T present the main activity of 
the shoppers of New York is 
an attendance on the clearance 

sales characteristic of January, an at- 
tempt to get their money refunded at 
shops because their Christmas Dunhill 
Vanity won’t light, and a frantic en- 
deavor to get cash instead of credit for 
that four-hundred-dollar bottle of 
perfume presented by a rich swain. 
The rest of us are sitting around 
awaiting the spring couturier openings 
in Paris, which, alas and alack, take 
place so late in January that the ar- 
rival of the bulk of new models can- 
not possibly occur until early Feb- 
ruary. This, at least, is what I un- 
derstand, there being as yet no trans- 
atlantic airplane service in which avia- 
tors can risk their lives in order to 
bring the new Chanels to one shop a 
full five days ahead 
of its rivals. 

In the meantime 
(I can barely stand 
the suspense of won- 
dering what is to be 
what for spring) 
Lord & Taylor have 
a few very interest- 
ing models that have 
appeared, heaven- 
sent, from the last of 
the mid-season col- 
lections. And the 
first of these is an 
evening gown in very 
soft taffeta from 
Louiseboulanger. You 
may remember Pari- 
site’s prediction last 
week that taffeta is to 
come into its own 
again—not in the pic- 
ture-frock type that 
so definitely suggests 
a costume, but in a Qi 
very soft version that . 
will drape nicely and 
produce a femininity 
that is not too radi- 
cal. This particular 
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THE AVENUE 


FEMININE FASHIONS 


example hasa high, straight-across neck 
supported by very short shoulder straps 
and, in front, is short, straight, and 
perfectly plain. At the side back ap- 
pears a puff at the hip that turns into a 
narrow train. It is just as simple as 
that, but I advise seeing it for full ap- 
preciation. Near by, you will see Cha- 
nel’s taffeta of an earlier collection— 
not new as models go, but heralding 
the invasion of taffeta developed in 
a smart way. This has a high V-neck, 
emphasized by a double pin to match 
the buckle of the belt. The belt occurs 
above a very low waistline; the skirt, 
which is fringed at the hem, is short, 
full, and gathered. 

But, to return to the newer models: 
Louiseboulanger also presents a chiffon 
evening dress, perfectly plain in front, 
with full bands of chiffon, ranging in 
color from royal blue to deep jade, 
looped over the belt in back and trail- 
ing down to give the descending-in- 
back effect so dear to the heart of this 
designer. For daytime, she offers a 
dress of a soft silk in tiny checks that 
suggests Louisa May Alcott. This is 
draped across the tummy and back, 
and intricate shirring across one hip 
































provides fullness and also an uneven 
skirt line. The sleeves are shirred 
above the elbow and are—oh, horror 
—three-quarter length. This of ne. 
cessity means bracelets, particularly if 
your wrists be brawny. The three- 
quarter sleeve idea did not make much 
of a hit last spring, but you never can 
tell. Vionnet offers one of those casual 
V-necked affairs, with the entire dress 
concentrating towards a_ circular 
shirred ornament in the centre front. 
Only a woman who is immaculately 
groomed, whose bob never goes rowdy 
on her, whose skin is perfect, ever 
should attempt this sort of dress. A 
casual frock needs the greatest pos- 
sible chic in the wearer or the entire 
effect becomes sloppy. There are two 
or three other models, too elusive tc 
describe in words, and it is solemn); 
promised that exact copies will be 
available on the sixteenth. 





HE Tailored Woman is being 

exceedingly coy about the Palm 
Beach season and offers, first and fore- 
most, a sports set in a jersey that is 
sworn to be washable. A V-necked 
slip-over sweater, cardigan jacket, skirt, 
black and white 
mottled D eau- 
ville scarf, belt, 
and loop arrange- 
ment to hold the 
scarf in_ place, 
neatly boxed and 
costing $38.50. 
Among the ten- 
nis dresses one of 


“Oh, I don’t 
know — earrings 
make me look so 
gipsyish.” 
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The same fidelity to tradition expressed in this ship’s 
cupboard prevails in the many lovely Danersk pieces 
that echo other interesting periods of furniture design. 


y, 
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Lo the dining room or a gentleman's study 
it brings the charm of long ago— 


N the romantic days of old Salem when 
the first families of the port were not 
above adding to their income by a little 
smuggling, the wealthy sea captain carried 
the very atmosphere of his ship’s cabin to 
his home ashore. 


Its ancestors fashioned by shipwrights dur- 
ing the long winter months, this Plymouth 
cupboard by Danersk 1s faithful to its 
salty heritage. 


Its distinctive slant was given with an eye 
to rolling seas and the simple carving and 
the line of grace and beauty are a never 
failing delight. 


Practical, lovely, authentic, it brings to a 


dining room or gentleman's study the flavor 
of salt and the booming of ghostly sails. 


See it by all means and at the same time 
ask us to show you the slide-top table and 
the graceful ladder-back chairs that go with 
it to make up one of the most interesting 
of all the Danersk groups. 


Start now to collect Danersk furniture. It 
is our ideal to preserve for posterity the 
richest and loveliest tradition of the past 
and to make Danersk furniture the prized 
collectors’ items of tomorrow. 


You are always welcome in our showrooms, 
either in New York or Chicago, whether 
you wish to purchase or not. 


gas al ee ae 


Erskine-DanrortH CorporaTion, 383 Madison Avenue (at 46th Street, rst floor), N. Y. 


Wholesale and Retail Chicago Salesrooms: 315 N. Michigan Ave, 


Los Angeles Distributor: 2869 W. 7th St. Factories in New England 
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DEMEVER. 





Ir you ask for a Demonstration Treatment at the 
Elizabeth Arden Salon, you will be instructed in 
the correct care of your skin at home according 
to Elizabeth Arden’s scientific method, and you 
will learn how to use your own fingers to apply 
the corrective preparations with telling skill. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
Fifth Avenue, New York 


LONDON: 25 OLD BOND STREET PARIS: 2 RUE DE LA PAIX 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT BOSTON WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTIC CITY BIARRITZ CANNES LOS ANGELES 


Elisabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations are on sale at the smart shops 











Copyright, Elizabeth Arden, 1928 














HOTEL 
LANGTON 


North Africa || 
By Motor 


A truly luxurious mode of travel, through 
fascinating countries, North Africa, Italy, 
Sicily. A prearranged schedule _ insures 


Hamilton, Bermuda 
every comfort and convenience of travel. 
Appearance, power, reliability of our cars 


leave nothing to be desired. Our chauffeurs Open All Year 


are experienced, dependable, courteous, and | 
know the roads. Advance reservations are | Paul E. Wells, Manager 
Ideally situated on hillto 


essential if you are to travel in comfort. 
Weekly sailings from New York. . Pa 
fording glorious views o eee 
and sea. Ten minutes’ walk 


Booklet 

from Hamilton’s social center. 
All sports. Free carriage ser- 
vice to Hamilton. 


“The Mediterranean” sent on | 
request. | 
| 


Franco-Belgique Tours Co. Inc. 
“Europe by Motor’—American Personnel 


549 Fifth Ave. New York 





FRESH WATER IN ALL ROOMS AND BATHS 
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tomato-red pongee, two-piece, with a 
tailored jacket of natural pongee to 
go over it. Also, for business-like ten- 
nis players, the Helen Wills tennis 
dress, made for her in the heavy cot- 
ton fabric she insists on. Another of 
piqué, in an infinitesimal pink and 
white stripe. You will also see a spring 
travelling ensemble, consisting of a 
navy blue pleated skirt and longish 
jacket, a white crépe surplice blouse, 
and a blueand white polka-dotted scarf. 

This shop is still continuing its 
good work with moire for evening, 
and employing, for the purpose, a 
moire soft and supple as satin. And 
also, in case you are interested, cus- 
tomers who find they can duplicate the 
workmanship and style of any frock 
found there at another shop for less 
money are promised that the differ- 
ence will be cheerfully refunded. 
This, in an age when Paris fashions 
seem to be anyone’s property, is my 
idea of a sporting proposition. 


N the Macy Palm Beach Shop 

(sharpen your elbows for the first- 
floor rush, get off escalator at third 
floor, turn sharp right for this oasis 
where bargain hunters are few) the 
familiar tennis dress is developed in 
a fabric I have not as yet seen else- 
where. It is a piqué weave developed 
in silk, looking somewhat like faille 
but not having the stiffness and crum- 
pliness of that fabric. This in pastel 
colors and white. Also, I was won by 
their exclusive MacKeggie sweaters 
from Scotland. These have a hand- 
knitted effect in a fancy stitch, and 
are exceptionally soft, woolly, and 


golfish. —L. L. 


THIS AND THAT 


Waves for Those Who 
Are Letting It Grow— 
Metal Drops of Ice to 
Cool Drinks 


HE problem 

of the woman 
whose _ permanent 
wave has grown 
1 out Six inches or s0, 





the head _ discour- 


aged we lanky though the ends cur! 
on, has been taken up lately by num- 
bers of our best hairdressers, who are 
accommodatingly waving the new 
hair to the exclusion of the rest. The 
common-sense side of this idea is ob- 
vious, for several applications on the 
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same hair tend to make it dry and to 
break off, although the permanent 
wave as an art has been brought to 
such a high stage of development that 
one good wave will not hurt the hair 
at all. Several solutions to this re- 
furbishing wave have been offered, 
and, to a mind that knows little of 
machinery, that presented by Alexan- 
dre & Emile seems as logical as pos- 
sible. In this, the tubes are made capa- 
ble of any extension, so that only the 
hair that is to be waved is enclosed in 
the tubes. Waving of anything from 
two to sixteen inches of hair is pos- 
sible. And this hairdresser (the ad- 
dress is 18 East Fifty-third, by the 
way) gives a wave either loose or 
crisp, with the finger wave, naturally 
enough, coming to the fore to make 
it stay nicely in place after the sham- 
poo. 


HAVE seen a new gadget for bev- 

erage drinkers. It is called Sil- 
verice, and is nothing more nor less 
than silver metal balls filled with wa- 
ter. These, placed in your electric ice- 
box, freeze and frost nicely and are 
then placed bodily in drinks. Natural- 
ly, no dilution takes place, the ice be- 
ing compactly enclosed, and this, from 
what I hear from those who know, 
seems to be an asset. The balls can be 
used over and over again, and the fact 
that they are exactly the size of a mar- 
aschino cherry might lead to disaster, 
but that is your concern and not mine. 
A box of twelve, be it further known, 
costs five dollars. I saw them first in 
the silverware department at B. Alt- 
man’s, but undoubtedly they are to be 
found elsewhere, too. 


T 460 Park Avenue, nestled 

trustingly across from the Ritz 
Tower, is a shop known as the 
Harper’s Boys’ and Girls’ Bookshop. 
It is worth keeping in mind even in 
leisurely non-Christmas-gift seasons. 
In a very comprehensive and tasteful 
collection, which includes utterly 
charming German, French, Swedish, 
ind Danish picture books, you should 
ve able to gratify the taste of any little 
Rollo of your acquaintance. Intelli- 
gent help in selection is forthcoming, 
and the creature comforts of the shop 
tself are many. 


MONG the late arrivals in that 
uncommercial street known as 
Madison Avenue is a shop run by 
Lewis Caldwell (no relation to 
Bruce, as far as I know) at Number 
91, This carries some very nice 
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TO THE PATH 


There’s no gathering prim- 
roses along the way to the 
flavor of Beech-Nut Coffee. 
Down from high tropical 
mountains coffees come, 
into the hands of Beech- 
Nut. The delicate blending 
for this flavor needs stud- 
ied care. The Beech-Nut 
roasting is another steady 
step to aroma and flavor. 
Special Beech-Nut pack- 
ages keep this coffee fresh. 
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If fashion’s most fastidious 
devotees would voice their 
choice of stocking per- 
fection, the sheer beauty 
ofa Propper 57 Gauge 
— the world’s finest 
silk stocking, would 
be on more than a 
million tongues! 





ATALL GOOD SHOPS 














lingerie, hand-drawn and hand-em- 
broidered in China and made of a 
particularly lustrous silk crépe. The 
claim is that it will wear forever 
(and it looks it, in a nice way) and 
will launder like nothing you ever saw 
before. 


OR a long time, my dislike of the 

usual type of beaded gown has 
been proclaimed in these columns with 
so little maidenly reserve that psycho- 
analysts state it is due to a secret desire, 
on my part, to clank and swish and 
rustle when I enter the theatre—very 
late. My contention is that the cuties 
of Broadway have ruined this fashion 
for ‘everyone save the few who are 
so darn aristocratic that nothing could 
make them look sleazy, and there is no 
question that this type of evening 
gown is not a subject for economy, 
since nothing looks more awful than 
a spectacular mode cheaply done. But 
at Murray Mayer, 7 East Forty-sixth 
Street, I did see some very good beaded 
gowns, all of them made in France, 
where workmanship of a detailed type 
is still a god. ‘There is, for instance, 
that beaded Chanel stuff, with beads 
so small and closely packed together 
that the effect is of a lustrous fabric. 
There is another Chanel, with three 
tiers of fringe supplementing the 
beading, for them as like it. And 
a Lelong, bolero style, decorated with 
beads in polka-dot fashion. And many 
others. They really are nice, and those 
who nurse secret desires like unto my 
own are urged to go there. 


LL of which reminds me that I, 
personally, have found what 
seems to me at least one perfect dry 
cleaner. To recommend one dry 
cleaner out of a hundred thousand or 
so in New York may seem_haz- 
ardous, but M. Mowbray, at 134 
East Seventy-fourth Street, who calls 
for your chiffons, returns them in im- 
maculate condition in three days (or 
less, if necessary) and is so generally 
cheerful that life has been much sim- 


plified. —L. L. 


HO HUM DEPARTMENT 
BURGLAR MURDERS A COLUMNIST— 
Kansas City Star. 


The right time to begin your Christ- 
mas Saving Club is—not next year—not 
next month—not next week.—Adv. in a 
Bridgeport (Conn.) paper. 

But, as Irving Berlin has so lyrical- 
ly put it, always. 
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Tiny Shaving 
Nicks 


cause skin blemishes! 


Your skin is safe from tiny dust and 
germ particles—until you shave! 


Then, with even the cleanest of 
shaves, come invisible nicks of the 
razor that open the way to infections. 
Embarrassing skin blemishes result. 
Soap and water can’t prevent them. 

That is why particular men _ use 
Pinaud’s Lilac to finish each shave. 
Lilac—a real antiseptic — protects 
even the invisible breaks in the skin. 
Distressing skin blemishes can’t 
happen! 

And nothing feels quite so refresh- 
ing, for Lilac first stimulates, then 
soothes, the skin. The same wonder- 
ful ingredients, newly processed, make 
Lilac blander than ever before. 


Get Pinaud’s Lilac at any drug or 
department store today! Look for 
Ed. Pinaud’s signature in red on 
each bottle. Pinaud, Paris, New 
York. 





{ Lilas de France } 


Copr., 1928, Pinaud, Inc. 
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CIOURT 
GAMES 


The More or Less Retir- 
ing Mr. Dixon—One 
Man’s Guess 


HE metropoli- 

tan squash rac- 
quets championship 
starts January 14 on 
the courts of the 
University Club, the 
Racquet and Ten- 
nis Club and the Harvard Club, and 
it’s a guessing proposition as to who 
will succeed to the mantle now worn 
by Palmer Dixon. 

At this writing it appears unlikely 
that Mr. Dixon will defend his title. 
The maestro of the Rockaway Hunt- 
ing Club, I understand, has forsworn 
squash racquets, at least temporarily, 
for racquets, and has been devoting 
all his spare time to the more spec- 
tacular and tempestuous game on the 
slate courts of the Racquet and Ten- 
nis Club. 

That seems to be characteristic of 
players of court games. As soon as 
they have risen to the top in one they 
yield to the fascination of another. As 
other examples there are Jay Gould 
and Hewitt Morgan, both of whom 
excel at court tennis, squash tennis, 
squash racquets and racquets, and 
Tevis Huhn, Earl Fink, and William 
Rand, Jr., who all play a strong game 
of squash racquets and squash tennis 
as well, 

In the event that Dixon has aban- 
doned squash racquets (and it seems 
hard to believe so, for he cuts a much 
bigger figure in this game than he can 
hope to against Clarence Pell and 
Stanley Mortimer) the metropolitan 
championship is entirely an open af- 
fair. Even should the erstwhile na- 
tional champion compete, there are 
some who feel the same way about the 
tournament, for he has had very little 
practice and is not likely, they hold, to 
be quite as formidable as he was a year 
ago, although I do not subscribe to 
this view. 

As long as Mr. Dixon is keeping in 
condition with a racquet of one kind 
or another there is not apt to be any 
noticeable falling off in his game of 
squash racquets. Racquets and squash 
racquets have much in common and 
although some of the shots are played 
differently the main distinction is that 
you have much more ground to cover 
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MARIE EARLE 
IS THE SPECIALIST IN 
FACES WHO SAYS DO 


NOT WASH YOUR FACE 


IF WE could all arrange to live in Kil- 
larney or by the Italian lakes, where 
the weather is gentle and mild, it might 
be safe to wash our faces. But in this 
devastating climate, face-washing is 
not only undesirable, but positively 
dangerous. 


The sensitive skin of the face needs 
careful cleansing with the most ex- 
quisite cream made, Marie Earle’s 
Essential Cream. It needs nourishing 
with that same cream, used with cool- 
ing, whitening Cucumber Emulsion. 
Then for freshening the skin the right 
Marie Earle lotion. 


Marie Earle preparations, cosmetics, 
bath accessories, and perfumes, exclu- 
sive, yet not extravagantly priced, are 
on sale in the smart Fifth Avenue 
shops. 

Magic Fingers! 

If you love luxury, if you want to see your 
most wonderful face, call Circle 0266 and 
make an appointment for a Marie Earle 
(individualized) treatment at the Salon... . 
The magic fingers of Miss Earle’s practi- 
ciennes give the most restful and transform- 
ing treatment imaginable. . . . The Salon is 
at 660 Fifth Avenue. Many New Yorkers will 
recall this address as the site of the Wm. K. 
Vanderbilt mansion, long a show place of 
the city. 

In Palm Beach Miss Earle’s Salon is at 
Bonwit Teller’s. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OF FICE 
Established Paris, 1910 
Now at 660 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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The P leasure Pirates 
are calling You! 
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A sete dienes sunshine 
and happiness with them on a 27-day cruise through 
the West Indies, calling at ports in Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Jamaica, Virgin Islands, Barbados, Trinidad, and other 
islands—also Venezuela and Panama. 


S.S. RELIANCE 


Sails from NEW YORK, JAN. 25th 


A luxurious cruising ship, especially designed for tropic 
waters spacious decks, cabins and lounges;sunlit swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium and sports deck. Rates $300 up. 


Other **RELIANCE’’ Cruises 
February 25th—27 days March 28th— 16 days 


Descriptive literature will be sent on request 


Hamburg-American Line 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES, Inc., General Agents 
28 Broadway, New York Or local steamship and tourist agents 
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N the short space of 16 days, 
you visit the most interest- 
ing islands of the West Indies 
and the Bermudas—in 4 weeks, 
9 islands, Panama and the main- 
land of South America. You 
cruise over tropical seas on a 
ship of luxurious comfort. 


Ss. Ss. VEENDAM 


This magnificent oil-burning turbine steamer, is especially designed for tropical cruis- 
ing. All accommodations de-luxe in every detail; direct ventilation; broad, cool decks. 
16-DAY CRUISES: JANUARY 28; MARCH 17, 1928 
Visiting Bermuda, Jamaica, Havana, and Nassau in the Bahamas. Rates $230 and up. 


28-DAY CRUISE: FEBRUARY 15, 1928 
Visiting Havana, Jamaica, Panama, Curacao, La Guayraand Caracas ( Venezuela) Trini- 
dad, Barbados, Martinique, St. Thomas, Porto Rico, and Bermuda. Rates $385 and up. 
Cruise fares include comprehensive shore excursions, carefully arranged and carried 
out by the Frank Tourist Company. For choice selection of accommodations, make 
reservations now. Illustrated booklet “5”, with full details, sent on request. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 
Branch Offices and Agents in all principal Cities _ 
and FRANK TOURIST CU., 542 #1jth Avenue, New York 
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in the former game and have to play 
great deal harder and faster. Dixon’ 
footwork has been perfection in squash 
racquets, and the faster tempo of rac- 
quets is not likely to mar it. 


EAVING the title-holder out of 

consideration, the other players 
who enter into the reckoning are Her- 
bert Rawlins, George Debevoise, and 
Philip Lenhart, all, like Mr. Dixon, 
former members of championship 
Harvard teams; P. K. Keenan of the 
Montclair A.C., Tevis Huhn of the 
Princeton Club, R. F. De Voe of the 
University Club, Earl Fink of Mont- 
clair and Darwin P. Kingsley, Jr., of 
University. Mr. Ells, another of the 
best players in the University Club, 
will not compete, and it is possible that 
neither will Rawlins, for he, too, has 
been seen frequently on the racquets 
courts with Dixon. 

If Kingsley were in the form that 
he showed last year he would have 
about as good a chance as any other 
man in the tournament, but he has not 
been playing up to his best standard 
this season and does not look so good 
right now. Debevoise is a player who 
has a good chance, but, like Dick Wil- 
liams in lawn tennis, he is too much 
of a gambler, plays too daring a game, 
to be a safe bet. When he hits one of 
his streaks he can beat any man on the 
courts, bar none, but as a rule he 
makes too many errors. 

Some time ago, Mr. Debevoise’s 
father took him down to Philadelphia 
and laid a wager against Jock Soutar 
that George would beat him, and beat 
him on the flata—and won. ‘That was 
a day when Debevoise had one of his 
streaks, and if you saw Dick Wil- 
liams in his prime pulling the trigger 
on his half volleys and backhand re- 
turns of service—well, that was the 
way Debevoise played squash racquets 
against Soutar. 

Mr. Huhn has been giving a lot of 
time to squash tennis this winter— 
here’s a chap after my own heart—yet 
he still swings a mean squash rac- 
quets bat and will bear watching as 
a former winner of the metropoli- 
tan. 

But the man to keep your eye on is 
Keenan. Here is a hard hitting, fast 
moving fighter to the last ditch who 
always plays a steady, aggressive 
game, and if I must commit myself 
think he has as good a chance as any 
other man in the field. No, I must be 
honest with myself. I think he has 
a little bit better chance than any 
other, 
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{ new trophy will be put into com- 
‘ition this year. A subscription has 
cen taken up among the clubs in the 
netropolitan association, and the cup, 
vhich will be a perpetual trophy, will 
ost in the neighborhood of seven hun- 
dred dollars. After the first round all 
the matches will be played on the Uni- 
versity Club courts. 


HE race for honors in the Class 

A division of the metropolitan 
squash tennis championships is develop- 
ing into one of the tightest struggles 
in years. Columbia’s victory over 
Princeton last week put the Blue and 
White in the lead and the boys on 
Forty-third Street are rarin’ to go, 
with Harvard, Yale, and Princeton 
hot on their heels. It was quite a 
shock to the Princetonians to win only 
yne match out of seven, but that was 
nothing compared to the shock it gave 
Murray Lee of Columbia to lose to S. 
M. Sperry. On the occasion of their 
first meeting of the season Lee won 





n two games, and this time he lost 
in two. 

Sperry didn’t let a thing get by him 
and deserved to win, but Lee was 
pretty bad. One of his friends in the 
gallery after the match was over 
wanted to know the name of the game 
ie had been playing and when he was 
soing to play squash tennis again. I 
didn’t hear the answer, but if you have 
heard Mr. Lee play squash you know 
ie did himself justice. —A. D. 


TREASURE HUNT 

Vicked men are faithless, 
Faithful men are grim; 
[ have never found 
That enchanted Him 
Who would never care 
How his sisters live, 
Dr take from me on Thursday 
More than I would give. 
have never found 





That enchanted middle 
that lies between a church pew 
And a gypsy’s fiddle! 

—Dorotruy Dow 


Modern clothes are worn, which is un- 
irtunate; they produce the same sem- 
lance of incongruity that would result 
om a performance of “Is Zat So?” in 
uis XIV costumes.—K noxville (Tenn.) 
ews Sentinel. 


We wouldn’t know without seeing 
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Watch 


these three pots 





Ee eee Per eee 
« AEP acne Ob on 


ok asl eee ~ 





Examine these three points in your ; 
own countenance. If there are un- ; 
necessarily deep wrinkles at your 
eyes or mouth, if your chin-line sags 
even faintly, if your throat betrays | 
the slightest crépe-like texture -tele- ) 
phone for an appointment at the 
Dorothy Gray Salon. In a personal 
consultation, analysis of your con- 
dition will be made, and then in your ; 
corrective treatment the preparations 
devised by Miss Gray to meet your 
individual needs will be used. Further, 
you will be given plain, clear, and 
intelligent instruction in their home 
use. For your convenience there is in 
every salon a motion picture which ) 
clearly shows all the steps in the ag 
home treatment. 


5 et ee 


DOROTHY GRAY 


753 Fifth Avenue 





Appointments our treatments may be made ) 
by Calaehone. (Plaza 9977 | 
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TRANS-ATLANTIC LUXURY 
FROM NEW YORK TO 


FLORIDA 


THE CAROLINAS 


HAVANA 


TO HAVANA: New de luxe Steamers 
Iroquois & SHawnee: Jan. 18, 23, 27. 
Feb 1, 6, 10, 15, 20, 24, 29, calling at 
Miami allowing the day for shore visits, 
sightseeing, etc. 


TO MIAMI: Direct, non-stop, de luxe 
Steamers Iroquois & SHAWNEE: Jan. 18, 
23, 27. Feb. 1, 6, 10, 15, 20, 24, 29. Most 
direct route to Coral Gables, Hollywood, 
Fort Lauderdale, Palm Beach, Key West, 
Long Key. Also every Saturday via 
Jacksonville Line. 


TO JACKSONVILLE: New Strs. 
ALGoNQuINn, CHEROKEE, Monawk and 
SemtNoce Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays. Connections for all Florida 
oma Augustine, Ormond, 

aytona Beach, Palm Beach, Orlando, 
Sanford, St Petersburg, Clearwater, 
Tampa, Ft. Myers, Sebring, Bradenton, 
Sarasota, etc. 

Calling at CHARLESTON, S.C. with 

connections for Summerville, Aiken, 


Augusta, Columbia, and all other 
Carolina - Georgia resorts. 


ALL NEW SHIPS 
Uniform Service 
Glass-enclosed wide promenades and 
broad open decks. Tea Room. Sun Parlor. 
Libraries and Daily Radio News 
Orchestras Concerts Dancing 
De Luxe accommodations consist of 
‘rien sleeping room and bath; 
edrooms with double or twin beds and 
private bath. Staterooms with or 
without private lavatory and shower— 
both fresh and sale water. Barbers and 

hair-dressing. Bell boys. Telephones. 





Ample facilities for automobiles to 
Jacksonvillé, Charleston and Miami 
at one-third excess baggage rates. 





Apply to Tourist Agencies or 
New Consolidated 
Steamship Ticket Office 


25 West 43rd St., New York 
A few doors from Fifth Avenue 


CLYDE LINE 


Established 1844 
Downtown Ticket Office 
Pier 45, North River, NewYork 


All Phones : 3000 Walker 











MOTORS 


A Gramercy Park Note at the Automobile Show 


EVER caring to be more than 
discreetly riotous in their motor 
modes, some of the leading houses at 
the Automobile 
Show have been 
presenting this 
week cars which 
are distinctly 
Gramercy Park. 
Packard and 
Lincoln are at- 
tending with 
some of their 
least radical mod- 
els, evidently 
holding the view 
that with all this 
Gershwinism going on, someone must 
stand for tradition. Packard is, to be 
sure, exhibiting its Dietrich convertible 
car which we commented on in the re- 
view of the Salon. This, however, 
is a new item in respect to construction 
rather than style. Its atmosphere is in- 
disputably Packard. Another model of 
this house which has been drawing at- 
tention is the club sedan on the six 
chassis, which is done in a two-tone 
gray with orange striping, carrying 
extra wheels on the fenders. ‘The 
wheels are wire with the spokes painted 
in orange. Other vehicles in this line 
are also developed in some brisk color 
effects, but the note is always Tuxedo 
rather than Long Beach. 

Lincoln contributes a surprise by 
featuring an open model with the top 
up. This isa cream-colored affair with 
brown moldings built along the 
ample lines of that 1890 walnut 
bedstead. This phaeton (that’s what 
they are calling touring cars these 
days, though why? Ask Mr. Foster) 
has a tonneau windshield, leather up- 
holstery, and middle arm-rest as well 
as side rests in the back seat. It looks 
as prosperous and as Union Leaguey 
as the Coolidge Cabinet. 

La Salle, that little girl who is stay- 
ing over at the Cadillacs, played a 
smart trick on every one by appearing 
in conservative colors after a season of 
the gayest outfits. In this booth, for 
example, one sees a navy blue sedan 
with a deep blue belt and black fen- 
ders, all dressed for recitation at Miss 
Spence’s. 

In the house of Nash one also ob- 
serves the orthodox note. The policy 
of this establishment, as in the case of 
Studebaker and Packard, is to make 
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continuous modifications rather than § 4, 
sharp changes. There is one motif J 4] 
here of which we particularly approve: [ ¢ 
the Nash view fh}, 
that windows are fo. 
essentially = rec= Fun 
tangular and Jy, 
might as well be Fite] 
built as such, per 
without rounding 
off the corners. fp], 
This gives a vir- Fyey 
ile effect which is sch 
in keeping with fthe 
the construction Ffro 
of the line. The fat 

headlamps built fer 
in the shape of a fat snaredrum also [hoa: 
give a substantial impression. Some 
fresh color effects are given here, 
notably in a gray sedan with blue 
moldings. 

The Reo Flying Cloud sport 
phaeton says Florida or Westhampton. 
It is a light gray open body having 
a khaki victoria top edged with ver- 
milion leather. The top can be folded 
back into the rear of the car out of 
sight or drawn forward to the wind- 
shield. There are glass panels framed 
in nickel which can be put into posi- 
tion for rain or chilly days. There isftreat 
a belt of red cane on the body and the 
upholstery is in bright red leather. 
Pockets everywhere! Wheels are wire 
with red spokes. Extra wheels arefhe tc 
carried on the running boards (but notfeatu: 
in fender wells). 

Cadillac’s sport touring car is an-f 
other bijou of the show which one’s: 
eye cannot miss. This is a cream- 
colored item with cream wire wheelsfpuch 
and gold striping on the body. Theref Of 
is one of those back-seat windshieldsBere | 
which fold over into your lap and con-fertib], 





veniences of a modern apartment. ThefFo ap 
radiator shell, hardware, and otherfle co 
metal fitments are of brass. The dash-ff the 
board looks like the console of the 
organ in Roxy’s, 


thought-provoking construction fea 

ture in the Victory Dodge, the new \ UI 
light six brought out as a companio pr 
to the Senior Six and the Four. Thig#?w w 
machine has the chassis frame built i 
the same contour as the body. 
sides of the body come down outsid@es, a 
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of the frame and are riveted to it, 
giving a  double-steel construction. 
Dodge Brothers are emphasizing the 
safety feature of this. We also look 
at the matter from the possibilities of 
han fartistic treatment. The designer has 
otif J always been troubled by the break in 
ve: F continuity caused by the fact that the 
ew [body is usually placed atop the chassis, 
are Poiving the effect of two different 
rec Funits. With this difficulty removed, 
nd [we should like to see Dodge Brothers 
1 be ftell their designers to try a flock of ex- 
uch, | periments. 
ding You wouldn’t know your Oldsmo- 
ners. Fbiles. The change from last year is 
vir- fvery marked. The hood is in the 
ich is Fschool of design set by Auburn with 
with fthe long wedge of color starting up 
ction Jfrom the body and coming to a point 

The fat the radiator cap. The car has 
built Jvertical shutters, a trim new dash- 
_ also fboard, and many choices of color. The 
Some fengine is enclosed. 
here, § Graham-Paige (the new name for 

blue §Paige-Detroit) are at the show with a 
line of vehicles much different from 

sport the former models, and setting style 
upton. fitrends in a variety of directions which 
aving promise engaging developments in the 
1 ver- fkrtistic end of the business. The alert- 
folded fness of the brothers Graham in com- 
nut of Fmissioning Lorado Taft to do the 
wind-ffame-plate for their new line of 
ramed machines (an emblem showing the 
» posi-fprofiles of three knights) not only 
here isBreated conversation, but is a step 
nd thefrhich holds real possibilities for the 
eather.fmotor business. The effectiveness of 
re wiregfn emblem can do much to heighten 
21s arefhe tone of a car. Another Graham 
but notfeature is the alignment of idea in 

kdiator cap, headlamps, and parking 
is an-mps. There is the touch of a winged 
h one’sfeak on each of these items. The 
cream-fonvex radiator is another unusual 
wheelsfpuch which gives verve. 

Theref Of the various models on view we 
dshieldsBere particularly attracted to a con- 
nd con-fertible-cabriolet (like a coupé-road- 
id con-fer) in two-tone.blue. There were 
nt. Thef¥o appealing notes here. One was a 
d other—e compartment under and in front 
he dash-f the flooring of the rumble, with a 

of the™por which has a sizable nickel handle. 

e also cheer for the cushioning of 
¢ front seat, which is overstuffed at 
imming# front, thus giving comfort for the 
de to agderpart of the knees. 
on fea 
the ne t URANT presented an array of 
ympanio products at the opening of the 
ur. Thig?w which had previously been kept 
e built ill under cover. He is again trying 
dy. Th@ policy of selling the Star at Ford 


n outsid@s, a practice which he observed 
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ALL MODELS OF ALL TYPES, FOR STREET, 
DRESS AND SPORTS USAGE HAVE BEEN 
BENCHED OVER FINCHLEY PATTERNS WITH A 
PRECISE REGARD FOR CUSTOM STANDARDS. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
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Late afternoon 
on the 


Florida East Gast 








HE golfers are coming in, the 

bathers leave the beaches, 
tennis courts are empty, and 
ponies and horses are resting 
for the morrow. 


In this lull between day and 
dinner, all along the Florida 
Fast Coast the magic warmth of 
the Gulf Stream holds full sway. 


There are people that you 
like, and like to know, gathered 
for a winter holiday. At the 
Ponce de Leon, the Alcazar and 
the Cordova you'll find them in 
St. Augustine, at the Breakers 
and the Royal Poinciana in Palm 
Beach, the Royal Palm, Miami, 
the Hotel Ormond, Ormond, 
and the Casa Marina, Key West. 
Will you be there too this win- 
Make 


ter? reservations now. 


For information, hote. reservations, 
Pullman and railroad tickets, apply 


FLORIDA 
EAST COAST 
Rai 
Comp 


| Feacter sysrem || | 


<] THE MAGIC OF 
) THE GULF STREAM 







General Offices—St. Augustine, Fla. 
and 2 West 45th St.. New York City 








when the Star was first brought out 
several years ago. This machine, now 
made exclusively in the four-cylinder 
model, has been brought up to date in 
body and mechanical design—four- 
wheel brakes, disc wheels, demount- 
able rims. When one recalls the old 
Star and the old Ford (of only a short 
time back) these new vehicles make 
one feel Methusalish. 

The new Durant sixes brought par- 
ticular attention. The body details 
have been excellently handled. The 
radiator is interesting, having nickel 
vertical bars with a cross-bar, giving 
it a distinctive appearance. There is a 
crimson sedan on the Sixty-five chassis, 
which is well done. The window 
jambs are painted in gray and the 
fenders are black. At the top of the 
dashboard there is a little lever which 
tilts the windshield, thus doing away 
with some of the irksome acrobatics of 


the good old days. 


ALKING along the aisle we 

waited until we thought no one 
was looking and then tried to put a 
Whippet roadster in our pocket. This 
vehicle is a useful item for anyone liv- 
ing in the metropolitan area, or else- 
where where parking is a problem. We 
hold that the house of Willys has been 
bright in not being stampeded into 
making a larger Whippet. It is even 
conceivable that it might be smaller. 
In fact, looking into our tea leaves, we 
promise a flock of tiny automobiles 
appearing in the nextseveral years. The 
use of white honeycomb radiators (in- 
stead of the usual black) in the Willys 
line of products also appeals to us. We 
feel like breaking off a piece. A loaf 
of bread, a honeycomb radiator, and 
thou. . . . The Standard Six Willys- 
Knight sedan in light blue also pro- 
vides some material for thought. Here 
the upholstery is pearl gray with blue 
and red fleur-de-lis design. Patterns 
in the upholstery are not new, but they 
are unusual for cars in this price 
range. Another feature here is the 
treatment of body belt and molding. 
The belt is intaglio with a rectangular 
design in cameo within the belt 
limitations. 

Buick, doing most of its stuff in 
August, usually rests on its oars at the 
show, and does not cause much new 
chatter. We must do some attention- 
calling, however, to its black club- 
sedan with green striping, and espe- 
cially to the gray and black striped 
roofing carried down to the rear quar- 
ter. Hot diggety! The exhibit drew 


crowds the opening day. 
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Crossing In The ‘Aquitania 
Carries As Much Prestige 
As Twenty Letters of 
Introduction... ! 


“What did you cross in—?” The in- 
evitable question. .. at dinner parties at 
the Ritz... at week ends in the English 


counties—at Ascot—on the Lido...! 


To answer ‘The AQUITANIA’ (with 
that half-lifted eyebrow that says “of 
course”’) is to give the password into 
that inner circle of people who “always 
cross in the AQUITANIA” .. . as they 
always ‘stop’ at Claridge’s—always go to 
Palm Beach or the Riviera in January 
.-. to Newport, or ‘abroad, in June...! 


The AQUITANIA, BERENGARIA, 
and MAURETANIA constitute 
the world’s fastest ocean serv- 
ice to France and England. 


Aquitania - Jan.27 - March 21 - Apr. 18 


; 


bh, do 
’ stil 
f ney 





Berengaria - Feb. 10 - March2 - April 4 
Mauretania - Aprilll - May2 - May 23 


CUNARD 
LINE 


See Your Local Agent 


1840 . Eighty-Eight-Years-of-Service. 19: 
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OR rakishness we rake off our hat 

to the Auburn speedster which is 
uilt on the sloping lines of a profile 
f Julius Caesar. This cream and 
lack vehicle has a sharply canted 
vindshield, slanting doors, slanting 
bats, and a rear deck which converges 
p the shape of a fishtail. 

Jordan has a number of models on 
iew, the most diverting of which is an 
luminum touring with navy blue 
enders. 

Moon and Gardner also feature 
right colors. Kissel with its bul- 
us bodies is in a design school of 
s own, a school which has merit. 
eminds us something of the north 
de of Washington Square. 

We cannot stop without a salute to 
ranklin for presenting a club sedan 
ithout moldings or belt, a brownish 
eam affair with tan leather top and 
8 Peskin trunk. 

Dietrich has added some touches on 
i¢ Chrysler Imperial Eighty phaeton 
hich are amusing and effective. 
fter creating the total effect in gray 
e+ Mth dark green fenders, upholstery 
id molding, he uses a bright red gas 
tige nk, trunk rack, and spring covers. 
of Chandler’s offerings are thoroughly 
| the current mode, especially the 
ack Royal Eight sedan with its gold 
riping and dark green belt. 








he in- 
ties at E started out to tell all that we 
neice hadn’t gotten around to a week 


o, but it can’t be done. The Stude- 
(with Bker Straight Eight and the new 


os . . 
7 of Harmon Sixty-eight for example need 
d into}... space than I have, if they are to 
always 5h ; 
aes done justice. Rude persons are 
agete lling at us that the presses are ready. 
naan —NIcHoLas Trotr 
me...! 
* 

RIA, 
- TO BE CONTINUED 
d. ph, do not ask for promises 

o still the sweet uneasiness 
Apr. 18 Bf never knowing whether this 





April4 fp. , ' : 
May 23 fll be the last disturbing kiss. 


t’s be afraid there’s nothing in it 
) D yond the current golden minute, 
r if we seek a guarantee 
t love, we are no longer free. 


‘votion, though a pleasant trait, 
likely to precipitate 
drought; and loving by a vow 
plies the shoulder at the plough. 
let us worry day by day 
, id wait and wonder life away, 
tough where that’s getting us, I do 
t know, my dear, nor yet do you. 
vice- 19: —MarGarer Fisupack 
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THE 
Correct Winter Resort Styles 
FOR GENTLEMEN 
The dinner suit illustrated is in the 
latest and most distinctive style, in a 
new shade of dark navy blue—from 
our original model, and Like the sport 
jacket of gabardine, was tailored by 


Hickhey-Freeman, foremost tailors of 


on Sa Mean aa Ne Mon. a Mere toa Mes. toa Meee aa Meee OD 


gentlemen's clothes ready for wearing 


53% 


A complete assemblage of the newest, 


acce pted equipment f or Southern travel 


FRIRIPLER & LO. 


Outfitters to Gentlemen - Established 1886 


Sa Sa ie. a Men. 


MADISON AVENUE AT 40°" STREET +» NEW YORK 
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TheSmartest Restaurant 
on the Atlantic 


‘Le Paris 


G }NCE across the New York end of 
“the longest gangplank in the 
world”... and you’re in Paris. Down 
the Grand Stairway of the Paris into 
the dining salon... and you’re in 
one of the three smartest restaurants 
on the Atlantic. The other two also 
sail via the French Line, the France 
and the Ile de France. 


The service, the atmosphere, the 
food of a smart club...so, naturally, 
a crowd perfectly enjoying itself. Chic 
...that can’t be matched except on 
another French Liner. Gayety...un- 
restrained by the presence of out- 
siders. Cuisine ... that doesn’t have 
to pin its faith to restaurant French, 
or a chef in a gilded foreign cage 
where his Gallic soul must sulk... 
In short, the Paris serves the food it 
does, in the way it does, to the people 
it does—because it couldn’t do any- 
thing else and be the Paris at all! 


The French Line’s Weekly Express 
Service is the fastest and most direct 
to London, offering you your choice 
of three ships equally smart and 
equally well-blessed in the matter of 
cuisine ... at Le Havre de Paris no 
transferring to tenders, simply an- 
other gangplank, a waiting boat-train 
. .. three hours, Paris. 


dreneh Line 


Information from any French Line Agent or Tourist 
Office, or write direct to 19State Street, New York City 
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HOCKEY 


Clap Hands, Here Comes Pittsburgh—Laurte 
Helping the Animals—College Boys 





Aurte 


HEN there is a game in the 
Garden any players who hap- 
pen to be in town and are not 
working that night are sure to be in 
the stands. They ask for seats in the 
promenade right behind the Eighth 
Avenue goal. They smoke cigars and 
eat peanuts and never yell at the ref- 
eree—they probably feel that if they 
did he would climb over the boards 
and order them into the penalty box. 
Behind them and above their heads 
Mr. Basile, the bandmaster, waving 
one arm and pointing the other stiffly 
at the drummer, conducts popular 
tunes with the dignified, uneven 
strum that is peculiar to music played 
at hockey games. 
Leo Bourgeault, with his nose still 
strapped up in plaster, was there when 


| the Americans played the Pirates to a 
| scoreless tie. He must have known that 
| there was a good deal of family feel- 





ing in the game. To begin with, 
Conacher, the Americans’ tall defence 
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man, used to play with the Pirat@ou¢ 
before the National Hockey Leagho 
existed he organized the Pittsbushwn 
Yellowjackets, whose mustard-plaghead 
uniform the later Pittsburgh team fhuct 
kept. e cI 
Released to New York, he @orke 
even the last time he played againstfpt \ 
sometime team-mates by scoring yes ; 
first goal and doing most of the w@poti: 
that made the Americans win. Thfbre. 
was another old-home angle: Wort@l|t th 
Pittsburgh goal, Burch and Conacifhd u 
defence, and McCurry, White, dhitin 
Cotton (Pittsburgh), forwards, plaout : 
together on the Red Ringer teams 1; 
Toronto Beach. You might expimes. 
that all this familiarity would br 
feeling enough to make the game # TH 



















fastest of the year; instead, it @was 
the dullest. riod | 
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DART of it was undoubtedly the 
fault of the officials. They called 
puck back on the least provocation. 
‘hen Burch scored in the third period 
,a clean pass from Green they called 
offside; to the crowd and most of 
e reporters the goal looked fair 
Pirat@hough. In this period fat Bouchard, 
Leag ho wiggles his shoulders up and 
ittsbu—hwn when he skates as if he were 
d-plafheading dough, and young Billy 
team Mbucher, a very fast skater whose speed 
e crowd is just beginning to notice, 
he @orked hard for the Americans and 
gainst Bot Worters making almost as many 
ring ves as he had with Burch and Green 
the w@ooting at his legs a few minutes be- 
1. Thre. But nothing did any good; you 
Wort@lt that everyone was trying hard but 
lonaciféd up somehow, and that you were 
hite, @iting for an event that was always 
Js, plafout to happen but never would. It 
teams like reading a story by Henry 
ht explmes. 
uld br 
game @ THINK Leo Bourgeault saw what 
1, it @was coming; at the end of the first 
riod he put out his cigar and left. A 
w nights before, with his broken 
se taped up the same way, standing 
wef) Bide Ching Johnson in the Ranger 
fence, he had been an important 
ure in a different kind of game— 
p Rangers against Detroit. 
Losing that game was a bad break 
the Rangers. It made them drop 
bm first place to third in the Amer- 
n group. They were lazy and, ex- 
tt for Bourgeault’s nose and a black 
on Johnson, they weren’t handi- 
ped. Both the Cooks were sore and 
ing everything they knew. First 
| took the puck up and shot it past 
Imes with one of his favorite tricks 
itching along, bent forward, as if 
were going to shoot from the blue 
, he fooled the first defence man, 
hted past him, then did a rink turn 
nd the other and shot backhand into 
net. His brother Bun, between 
t individual spurts, kept trying to 
ie off Jack Sheppard and not suc- 
ting very well. Once Sheppard 
© up the left wing close to the 
; Bun was beside him, but Shep- 


i poked the puck between his legs 












ie ti 





Chabot, blinded by the skates bit- 
and kicking almost in his face, 
1 not make the save. 


ARK, stocky Laurie Aurie scored 
three of Detroit’s four goals. 
‘ good—so are Hay, Sheppard, and 
ie Holmes—the whole Detroit 
is good. Just now Detroit and 
n seem most likely to get through 





THE FABRIC GROUP ABROAD No. 28 





ANTON BRUEHL 


#R “Yes, sir—you've got to go to Turkey to 
get a real old-fashioned Turkish bath!” gy 
“And they’re just as honest as they’re clean. 
Look—our Fabric Group suits are hanging 


just where we left them—untouched by 
humid hands!” 


Men who used to feel uncomfortable in anything less than 
a $150 tailor-made are now happy and sophisticated and 
everything in a Fabric Group suit at $35, $40 or $45. 
obtainable at Weber chd Heilbroner stores only. 























Hacker De Luxe Runabouts 


will be furnished in 1928 with 
The Sterling Petrel 


wwe 


 apmapsee boats, with refinement of line, exception- 
ally strong construction; with full equipment 
they exceed 41 milesan hour. This is accomplished with 
moderate engine revolutions, conservatively, because 
the engine will live longer and render more unfailing 
service. When attention is desirable the work can be 
done so simply that the average mechanic can readily 
maintain a high standard of performance, 
season after season. 
he 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 
Buffalo, New York 


As mip MS n 
fo nee ’ 
Ae wih, 
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the American group and play eac 

other to decide which will meet thg 7 
Canadiens for the world’s championg sh 
ship—if the Canadiens are still leadg \ 
ing then. I think they will be, thoug 

Jack Filman of the Garden is givin 

out public announcements that th 

Canadiens are about to crack. It’s tr 
that with Joliat leading the individug 
scorers, and Morenz second, an 
Gagne, another Canadien, fourth, an 
Hainsworth leading the goalies, thq 
are carrying the kind of strain thai 
golfer must feel who leads the fi 
two rounds of an open tournament an 
wonders how he’ll be in the thir 





a 
> 


They might conceivably all go stale 
once like one man, like the golf 
leading the national open. That see: 
unlikely, 


NXT OW the flurry of benefit gamf ;,, 
4 is over. No more this year wi ej, 
you be offered a program by a lan );., 
débutante in a mink coat saying “Anfl wot 
thing you want to give...” No mf ing 
will you see the boxes filled with Pi .qj. 
lars of Society who are not suff dub 
whether they owe their presence the thor 
to an interest in hockey or in the N@ ang 


York Women’s League for Anim@f 4... 
Everyone knows that there was son }.., 


thing nice about these benefit gam@ 4+, 
although it’s hard to say what. Pg. 
haps it was the sigh of genuine reg pots 
that was heard when the iron voice an 
the announcer at the Princet plun 
Toronto game said, “Owing to § (Can. 
ness... Mr. Irving Brokaw . ~. 
will not skate.” Perhaps it was 
efforts of the McGill cheering sect 
to give a short cheer for their pla 
Kritzwiser. All together now: “Kr 
wiser—Kritzwiser—Kritzwiser.” 


some 


RINCETON was hopeless aga 
Toronto. McGill, with a shifWhe; 
round-shouldered, long-nosed ce [ 


3 BA 
n the 


Like 
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Ching Johnson 
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y eac 

eet thg named St. Germain and a fast, blond, 
short-legged defence man named Mc- 
Mahon, nosed out Dartmouth and then 









mpion 
1 lead 
thoug 

givin 
lat th 
t’s tr 
lividua 


1, an 


‘th, ang SS 
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golf 


at see! Red Green 





“SUT 


it gam faced a Harvard team that was already 
ear Wi being pointed out as this year’s cham- 
a lanl pion. In particular you were asked to 
g “Ani watch Bobby Giddens, who before go- 
No mol ing to Harvard played with a Can- 
vith P@ adian amateur club, a training which 
10t SU dubiously fitted him to support such 
ice thf thoroughly Harvard boys as Saltonstall 
the N and the Bigelows. But young Gid- 
Anim dens, in a pair of bigger trunks and a 
‘as SOM@ heavier sweater than his team-mates, 
t gam skated quietly up and down his alley 
at. Pi aind did not show much; even the 
ne Tech pretty checking of Chase, the Harvard 
vois# centre, could not stop McGill’s 
rincet@ plunges. Our native colleges expect 


g 0 #Canadians to win at hockey anyway. 

aw The only way to beat them is to get 
Was B some Canadians on your side. 

1g sect —N. B., JR. 

eir pla 

: “Kr 

iser.” 

oss agi NARCISSA 


a shif When in the mirror of a crowded lift 
ed cell I glimpse my gleaming nose and 
tilted hat, 
This is the substance of my mental 
drift: 
“How long, I wonder, have I 
looked like that?” 


ERE’S a simple way to enjoy all 

the exhilarating, refreshing effect 
of a massage every morning—a way 
to banish that terrible, tired, ‘“‘morn- 
ing-after”’ look. 


Merely apply a few drops of Fougére 
Royale After-Shaving Lotion after 
your morning shave. Y our face tingles 
a moment—then feels cool, smooth 
and wonderfully refreshed. 


More than a refreshant, however, 





3 BABIES IN CHICAGO JAIL—Headline 
n the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Like father like son. 


> 


FOR SALE—Bath tub, 4 doors. 88 Third 
\venue.—A dv. in the Nyack (N.Y.) 


U ournal., 


Fougére Royale is a genuine skin tonic. 
Smooths away small wrinkles, peps 
up sagging face muscles and puts 


| Roy" [ 
Fou = 
yp owe Lotion, 75¢ 
Shaving Cream, 50¢ 


Shaving Stick, 75c 





Any automatic wiper? l 


Talcum, 50c 
Eau Vegetable, $1.25 
Facial Soap, 50¢ 





~ 10 seconds -.: fo remove 
that ‘morning after’ mas 
of weariness 


healthy blood and color in your face. 
Regularly used, it has a genuine re- 
juvenating effect on your skin. 


Try this remarkable new skin lotion 
after shaving and if you wish to start 
the day really right, shave with Fou- 
gere Royale Shaving Cream, the non- 
caustic, non-irritating, perfectly bal- 
anced shaving cream that makes pos- 
sible the smoothest, most comfortable 
shave you ever had. Both lotion and 
cream are mildly perfumed with the 
odeur of Fougere Royale (Royal Fern) 
—a pleasing, wholesome outdoor 
fragrance. 


Generous samples may be had if you 
send the coupon below. 











HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. Nt 
539 West 45th Street, New York City 


tion and Shaving Cream. 
Name ....- 


Address -- 





You may send me without charge trial con- 
tainers of Fougere Royale After-Shaving Lo- 
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FRENCH. SHRINER & URNER 


SHOEMAKERS FOR MEN 





q 
Ld 
RAC A Catt th 
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SEMI-ANNUAL 

















q Fall and Winter styles 
you will enjoy wearing 
into the late Spring. 


@ Both low and high shoes. 


@ Every model was made in 
our own factory. 


$9.85 


Some are re- 
duced as low as 


SHOPS 


350 Madison Avenue 
131 W. 42d Street 365 Broadway 
1263 Broadway 1843 Broadway 


BROOKLYN 
367 Fulton Street 


153 Broadway 


Other stores in Cleveland (1), Chicago (1), 

Boston (1), Detroit (1), St. Paul (1), Min- 

neapolis (1), Kansas City (1), Seattle (1), and 
Philadelphia (1) 


Agencies in other important cities 


—————— 





A TESTIMONIAL 


TO THE American Mercury FROM 
A CONFIRMED READER OF Liberty 


Epiror OF THE Mercury, 
Dear Sir: 


HREE rousing cheers for the 

American Mercury! I haven't 
been reading your magazine long, but 
it certainly is great. The best thing 
for the price on the market. As soon 
as it comes out I plank down my fifty 
cents and rush home to read it from 
cover to cover. Right away I turn to 
the part called Americana and read 
all the jokes out loud to my wife and 
she laughs as much as I do. She can 
hardly believe there are people like 
that. 

My wife and I argue a lot about 
the articles you publish. I like all 
the stories the prisoners write because 
I think it’s a fine idea for one half 
to know how the other half lives. My 
wife, though, thinks they are too 
coarse. But I’m all for more hangings 
and things by this man Tully. He 
certainly can write! I could almost 
hear the man’s neck break in the story 
in the January issue. I like to read 
everything you can get of Sinclair 
Lewis’ because I’ve known people just 
like his characters. I’m more or less 
of a Liberal myself, but I have one 
complaint. I don’t think in the story 
by Lewis called, “The Man Who 
Knew Coolidge,” the man really did 
know Coolidge, and I don’t think it’s 
a good thing for our President to be 
talked about that way. He zs our 
President and we ought to respect him. 
I’ve shaken hands with him myself 
last Easter and I’m pretty sure he’d 
have shaken hands with Schmaltz and 
his family when they went all the way 
to Washington to see him. 

But it’s a good story anyway. My 
wife likes most of all the dramatic 
criticisms written by George Jean 
Nathan, although, to tell the truth, 
he doesn’t write very often about the 
shows my wife likes best. I don’t go 
to shows much myself. And my wife 
thinks it’s a great thing for a change 
to have a cover without any girl’s pic- 
ture on it. Of course, I tell her she 
looks at it from an artistic viewpoint. 
I look at it as a business man and 
think it’s a good idea because every- 
body can see that green cover right 
away. It stands out on a newsstand 
better than all the other popular maga- 
zines put together. 

With three more cheers and a long 
life for the Mercury, 

HaMILTon Eames 
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Please stand by for your 


Station-Announcer! 
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“FTO get into the best society 

nowadays, one has either 

to feed people, amuse people or 

shock people’’, says Lord Dil- 

lingworth in Wilde’s ‘‘A Woman 
oF No ImporTANCE’’. 


Perhaps this axiom is in part 
responsible for the meteoric rise 
of Monsieur Champion, chief 
chef of this pleasantly different 
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retreat. He has already gone and 
engaged a private secretary, a 
press agent and a lecture tour 
manager. 


Requests for his photo should be 
addressed to his wife. 


HOTEL NEW WESTON 
RESTAURANT 


34 East 501TH Srreet 


Between Park and Madison Avenues 
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THE NEW YORKER 


THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


“The Enemy” and Lil- 
lian Gish—High Humor 
—And Low Humor 


REACHING 

the well known 
doctrine that war 
is hell, “The En- 
emy’ arrived at the 
Astor Theatre. It 
is repetitious, plati- 
tudinous, obvious, and occasionally slop- 
pily done. In spite of those few faults 
it has at times great power, and a splen- 
lid performance by Lillian Gish. Its 
war scenes are short and snappy, and 
ley are as potent as anything of the 
ind that you have seen. Also, and 
ery much to its credit, it ignores a 
reat many of the time-honored and 
ore idiotic movie traditions. A happy 
nding is tacked on, but nobody pays 
ny attention to happy endings any 
nore, so no real harm is done. You 
nkes your choice of what is shown and 














khat is implied, 

Possibly you saw the play and know 
hat it is about a family of Viennese, 
nd the trials they went through dur- 
g the war. I wish that I had more 
bace to recommend it to you, with 
mphasis on what is good about it. Go 
id see it. 
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| ps Circus,” at the Strand, I 
must report with a sigh, is a little 
sappointing. ‘There are one or two 
oments when it is very funny, but 
ere are also long stretches when it is 
her mild or a bit dull. A good deal 

pathos winds its way around the 
ot, and I prefer my comedians with- 
it tears, 


















YUT speaking, as we are, of| 
humor, let me urge you most in-| 
sely to go to “Baby Mine” at the| 
pitol this week. The craziest love| 
ne ever staged is performed by| 
tarlotte Greenwood and Karl Dane, | 
even if the rest of the picture | 
wed polar bears enjoying a good| 
wstorm, you would like _ it.| 
hoopee ! | 
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Q ORMA ‘TALMADGE is at. the! 
7 Rialto in “The Dove.” It fol-| 
Os the play pretty closely except that| 
locale is a fictitious country instead 


*% Mexico, a change probably due to 
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Disinfectant 








“Come on! Please! 
Let’s go this once!” 


Bur NO. She is “too tired”—as 
usual. 

It’s little episodes. like this—repeated 
again and again—that wreck marriages. 
And so often the woman who “fails to 
stay young with her husband” has only 
herself to blame. 

Neglect, or misunderstanding, of the 
delicate problems of feminine hygiene so 
often leads to inertia, premature old age 
and needlessly unhappy marriage. 

Yet there is no mystery about femi- 
nine hygiene, as there was a generation 
ago. The correct information and simple 


rules about it are contained in the book- 
let pictured below. It is offered to you 
free by the makers of “Lysol” Disinfec- 
tant. It is called ‘The Scientific Side of 
Health and Youth.” Its author is a 
woman physician who puts her sound 
professional advice in frank, understand- 
able language. Simply send the coupon. 
The booklet will reach you in a plain 
envelope. 

In the meantime, don’t take needless 
chances. You may causeirreparable harm. 
Buy a bottle of “Lysol” Disinfectant 
today at your drugstore. Complete direc- 
tions come with every bottle. 


Vade by Lysol, Incorporated, a division of Lehn & Fink 
Products Company. Sole distributors Lehn & Fink, Inc., 
Bloomfield, N. J. In Canada, Lysol (Canada) Limited. 


Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited. 


1928 


© Lehn & Fink, Inc.. 























“Lysol” Disinfectant is sold at 
retail only in the brown bottle 








LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole Distributors 
Department 112 Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Please send me, free, your booklet, 


“The Scientific Side of Health and Youth” 














packed in the yellow carton. 





























oe JED HARRIS PRODUCTIONS 


Tr W. 42d Street. E 
SELWYN = oni’ ’\ats ‘WED. & SAT: 
“The 


ROYAL FAMILY~™ 


By GEORGE S. KAUFMAN & EDNA FERBER 


HELEN HAYES 
x“COQUETTE” 


By George Abbott & Ann Preston Bridgers 


MAXINE ELLIOTT’S 2 8 


St. Evs. 8:30 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 


“BROADWAY” 


World Famous Drama of the Cabarets 
By Philip Dunning and George Abbott 


BROADHURST Z#EATRE. W. 44th 


Street. Evenings 8:30 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 
Moves to CENTURY THEATRE Monday, Jan. 16 








The Theatre Guild presents ™  — 


PORGY 


‘a Thea., W. 42. Evs. 8:40. 
Republic Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40. 





Theatre Guild Acting Co. in 
EUGENE O’NEILL’S 


MARCO 
MILLIONS 


Week Jan. 16, ‘‘Doctor’s Dilemma’’ 
GUII Thea., W. 52. Evs. 8:30. 
nth Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30 








ARTHUR HOPKINS presents 


“Gay, wise, freshly written, honest, a good, Oley and 
true has come to town.”’—Woolleott, N. World. 


MADGE KENNEDY 
in “PARIS BOUND” 


By PHILIP BARRY 
MUSIC BOX 26. “irate, "Wea. a Bat. 


SEATS 8 WEEKS AHEAD 
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Thea., W. 42 St. 


NEW AMSTERDAM fitis:: wea. ‘& sat 


Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Managing Directors 


MARILYN MILLER 
In ‘‘ROSALIE’’ 
with JACK DONAHUE 


105 GLORIFIED GIRLS 
Theatre, W. 42 St. 


L = R I Cc Matinees Wed. & Sat. 
ZIEGFELD’S INCOMPARABLE 


RIO RITA 


ZIEGFELD i Thurs, and Sat. 


The All-American Musical Comedy 


SHOW BOAT 


NORMA TERRIS HOWARD MARSH 
J WHI 








EVA PUCK SAMMY E 
HELEN MORGAN EDNA MAY OLIVER 


and CHARLES WINNINGER 


—| Ziegfeld’s 3 Masterpieces |— 


5th 


St. 


An¢ 
































WINTHROP AMES presents 
JOHN GALSWORTHY’S 


/ ESCAPE 


with 
LESLIE HOWARD 


BOOTH W. 45th St. Eves. 8:40 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 


Burlesque 


A age 
PLYMOUT 


45 St., W. of B’way. 
a 8:30. Mat. There. & Sat. 


’ THE 
HENRY MILLER’S = 7,5,F 4,732.2 


Evenings 8:30. Mats. THURS. and SAT. 


GRANT MITCHELL 


IN GEO. M. COHAN’S AMERICAN FARCE 


TheBABY CYCLONE 





























GLOBE THEA., B’way and 46th St. Eves. 
8:30. Mats. WED. and SAT. 2:30 
Charles Dillingham presents 


BEATRICE LILLIE 


in a new musical farce comedy 


“SHE’S MY BABY” 


with CLIFTON WEBB 
JACK WHITING — ULA SHARON 
Nick Long, Jr.—Irene Dunne—Wm. Frawley 
and a big musical comedy cast 


THEATRE 
B’way 38th St. 


KNICKERBOCKE 


Dir. A. L. Erlanger Mats. Wed. and Sat. 
“A GREAT PLAY.’ —Gabriel, Sun. 


The IRISH PLAYERS 


in“The Plough and the Stars” 


By SEAN OQ’CASEY 
Direction George C. Tyler 


THE MUSICAL HIT 


The Merry Malones 


’ THEATRE, 
ERLANGER W. 44th Street 

Direction A. L. Erlanger 

Eves. 8:30. Penn. 7963. 

MATS. WED. and SAT. 


Ne 








COHAN _and 150 Others : 























Thea., W. 48th St. Evs. 


VANDERBIL 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


Lew Fields and Lyle D. Andrews Present 
THE 


MUSICAL COMEDY CLASSIC 


MARK TWAIN'S 


A CONNECTICUT 
YANKEE 


Adapted by FIELDS, RODGERS and HART 





JUDITH ANDERSON 


BEHOLD : BRIDEGROOM 


By GEORGE KELLY 


“Played with such power, such subtlety and such 
distinction’’—WOOLLCOTT, orld. 
THEATRE, West 48th St. Evs. 
8:30. Mats. WED. and SAT. 





NATIONAL P3t8h.2'W%i PE Bh 
A. H. WOODS Presents 
“THE TRIAL of 
MARY DUGAN” 


By Bayard Veiller with 
REX CHERRYMAN 

















CHANIN’S 46th ST. THEA. 


Evenings at 8:25. Matinees WED. and SAT. 2:25 
maeect 


SCHWAB 
PRESENT 


“BEST OF THE MUSICAL SHOWS” 
—Charles Brackett in The New Yorker. 


with GEORGE OLSEN AND HIS MUSIC 


POP. MAT. DAILY 2:45 


50c-75c-$1.10 


AL, JIOLSON 
The JAZZ SINGER 


th VITAPHONB 


WARNER THEATRE 3"%,2* 8224 











IGEORGE 
WHITE'S 


GOOD NEWS! 


APOLLO _ fiics™Wei. Sn See 
GEORGE WHITE’. 


ED (fic) WYNN 


MANHATTAN MARY 
with GEORGE WHITE (himself) 


Thea., 44th St., W. of B’way 


LITTLE Eves. 8:30, Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


Frank Craven 


in His Newest Comedy 


























“Blithely blood-curdling.”"—Herald Tribune. 
FULTON 
racula Pa at 4 on m. 
bys. at 8: 
NEWEST. Mats.” Wed. & 
SHUDDER Sat._2:30 











GILBERT MILLER presents 


Max Reinhardt’s 


Season 
sow COSMOPOLITAN THEATRE 


Matinees Friday and Saturday 
SEE DAILY PAPERS for CURRENT PLAY 
Evenings $5 to $1. Matinees $3.50 to $1. 


“The |9th HOLE” 
EMPIRE isisits Web. and sat. 2 


INTERFERENCE 


“Furnishes a delightful evening in the 
theatre.” 


—Alexander Woollcott, World 











E. of B’way. 8:30. 


48TH ST. THEA. Mats. Wed. Sat. 


GUTHRIE McCLINTIC PRESENTS 


“Cock Robin’’ 


A Comedy-Drama by 
PHILIP BARRY and ELMER RICE 
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: || Unusual Films 
tors 

sth Ave. Playhouse, 66 Fifth Ave. 

“The Heart of a Clown’’ 
with Gosta Ekman 

55th St. Cinema, 55th Street, east of 7th Ave. 
j Closed for alterations 

St. George Playhouse, 100 Pineapple St., Bklyn. 

Thone Main 1727 for information 

> And in Chicago visit the Chicago Playhouse, 
- 410 S. Michigan Ave. 
Ave 
t. 
' g balanced program of cinema 
“ art and divertissements. Men- 
ER tal recreation and physical com- 


fort in the world’s largest and 
most beautiful theatre. A Sym- 
phony Orchestra and a Gor- 
geous Ballet. 
SYMPHONIC CONCERTS 
Every Sunday at 11:30 A. M. 
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Under the jonal direction of 
GL ROTHAFEL (ROXY) 
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RICHARD 


Concert Orchestra and Organ. 





PLAZA THEATRE 


Madison Ave. at 59th St. 


Direction Leo Brecher 


Saturday, Jan. 14—“‘THE MAIN EVENT’ with 
era Reynolds. Sunday and Monday, Jan. 15 and 
6—“THE WIZARD’ with Edmund Lowe. Tues- 
my and Wednesday, Jan. 17 and i8—MARY 
STOR in “NO PLACE TO GO,” and RALPH 
mEWIS in “The Shield of Honor.’’ Thursday 
md Friday, Jan. (9 and 20—JOHN GILBERT 
in “MAN, WOMAN AND SIN.” 
of B’way 
Ted. & Sat. 












en 


GEO. THEATRE 
M COHAN Broadway and 43rd Street 
Evenings at 8:30. Matinees WED. and SAT. 


EE” CROSBY GAIGE Presents 


NIGHTSTICK 






St. Bret 
ae Taut and Tingling Crook Play.” 
ICE N. ¥. World. 

























t, World 





. Evs. 8:30. 
xd. & Sat 


"A LITTLE BIT of SPAIN” 
ESENTS vmLe 8 


SPANISH DINNER *2°° 


7 99 , SOUTHERN DINNER #125 
we orala carte 
In DANCING ‘TIL TWO + 








the happy efforts of Mr. Lindbergh, or 
Mexican box offices or something. Miss 
Talmadge does well behind a lot of 
fuzzy photography, and Noah Beery 
is excellent as the best dam’ caballero 
of whatever country the action took 
place in. 


N “West Point,” at the Capitol last 
week, William Haines continued 

to be the smart boy who gets nice at 
the end. Mr. Haines is darn good at 
that, but wouldn’t it be a good idea 
if he tried something else for a 
change? One’s public is so fickle. If 
you can stand another dose of his 
formula you will enjoy the film. 

Chester Conklin and W. C. Fields 
wandered without much effect through 
“Two Flaming Youths,” at the Para- 
mount. It just wasn’t much good, 
which is odd. 

Another comedian failed at his 
stuff when Will Rogers appeared 
“The Texas Steer,” at the Strand. 

The Roxy had in sequence “The 
Silver Slave” and “The Gateway of 
the Moon.” The first was dull and 
had Irene Rich and a newcomer 
named Audrey Ferris. Her actions 
were mechanical and not very smooth, 
but she performed with great gusto 
and she ought to make a name for her- 
self some day. The second picture 
dealt with the Amazon jungle in about 
as sappy a fashion as it could. 

“The Three Who Were Doomed,” 
at the Fifth Avenue Playhouse, was 
above the average of that theatre, but 
it was not too well acted or produced. 
If you like murders and such you 
you might enjoy it. 

Glenn Tryon in “A Hero for a 
Night,” at the Colony, was wretched. 

If you must laugh, the only thing 
for you to do is follow “Baby Mine” 


around, —O. C. 


SOCIAL EVASIONS 


TEN WAYS TO AVOID EMBARRASSMENT 
OVER NOT HAVING ANSWERED THAT 
LETTER 

ONESTLY, I’m ashamed of 

myself. I’ve started no less 
than five letters to you and each time 
I’ve been interrupted before I could 
finish one of them!” 


“If you want the truth, I’ve been 
putting it off until I had a whole stack 
of things to write about. I love a 
good, newsy letter myself, and I know 
you do, too.” 

“Tt’s positively shameful, but isn’t 





weak 
after 





weak, 


photoplayfully speaking, said tine 
clever cinema customer, feeble 
films have flickered at certain pic- 
ture palaces, while week after 
week scintillating cinemas enter- 
tain all comers. 


SAS 
at the paramount ZN 


where 


a sheik in wolf's 
clothing and a sweet 
young thing do 
thrilling sahara 
things in *‘beau sa- 
breur,’’a paramount 
picture with no one 
walking miles for no 
camel 





and 


on the stage “‘havana,”’ part- 
ington’s paramount perfecto, 
with girls and music as a 
wrapper, and lou kosloff and 
associates as a band 





and 


in absentia, jesse crawford, 
but not the organ, nor mrs. 
crawford who plays most in- 
teresting music thereon, and 
novelties there are, besides 





at the rivoli— 
united-artists Lit | 


where 


little lorelei lee, the 
girl nobody no’s, gives 
enough of her life to 
explain her reputation 
. and her work, in 
“gentlemen prefer 
blondes,”’ a paramount 
production. 





at the rialto 


where 


central america is 
further honored by 
norma talmadge in 
“the dove,’’ dios! 
what a picture—and 
by united artists 





luxurious and comfortable, 
these are 


publix theatres 
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~AT THE 


PLAZA 


RES TAURAN T~ 


HE sort of people you'd 


like to know . . . the 

kind of food you'd like to eat. 
That’s what counts in a res- 
taurant, after all—because if 
the patrons and menus are 
right you may feel sure that 
the appointments . the 
service . . . are all that they 
should be! 
That is why smart New York 
hailed the advent of the Plaza 
Restaurant fifteen years ago 

. and why they have con- 
tinued to favor it with their 
patronage. Because—for that 
after-theatre snack . . . that 
gay supper party . . . those 
rare French delicacies 
those tempting sandwiches 
—there is no place like the 
Plaza Restaurant they've 
found. 
Prompt Deliveries on Telephone 


Orders from Delicatessen 
Department. 


Open All Night. 


THE 


PLAZA 


RES TAURAN T~ 


645 MADISON AVENUE 
BETWEEN 59™& 6O™ STL 


TEL. REGenr 
7794-95 








it true that one’s closest friends have 
to pay the price of being left till 
last?” 

“Why, that’s strange, I never re- 
ceived it. No, the last one I got from 
you was—let’s see, now—oh, yes, way 
back in the spring. Perhaps you di- 
rected it to my old address.” 

“T know it sounds trite, but I’ve 
been simply snowed under the last few 
months. Been working morning, noon, 


I’m afraid to meet any- 


and night. 
> 


body face to face any more.’ 

“You won’t believe this, but I wrote 
and sealed a long, long letter to you, 
weeks ago. I left it on the desk un- 
til I could dig up a stamp, and the 
maid must have thrown it into the 
wastebasket. I was furious!” 

“Say, I’m certainly glad to see you 
again. I’ve had several important 
matters I wanted to talk over, for a 
long, long time. What’s that? Well, 
I was afraid to trust them to the mails 
—you know how unreliable they’re 
apt to be.” 

“It’s so good to see you again—and 
tell me, first of all, what your address 
is! I mislaid it, and haven’t been 
able to drop you a line since your last 
letter came.” 

“What? J owe you a letter? One 
of us is way off on that, and I have a 
pretty good idea which one! Hahaha. 
You always were a great hand to get 
in the first blow, weren’t you?” 

These are all good stock standbys, 
but when suddenly confronted the 
chances are ten to one that you will 
flop into the same feeble falsehood 
that most of us do. 

“What? You never got it? Why, 
I wrote you the day after yours came! 
I can’t understand it.” 

—STANLEY JONES 


ON A NEW LEAF 
It’s plain enough we can’t agree, 
So go your way and I'll go mine, 
Although to know it saddens me, 
It’s plain enough we can’t agree, 
And yet I hope our paths will be 
Adjacent all along the line. 
It’s plain enough we can’t agree, 
So go your way and I’Il go mine. 

— MARNE 


Robert Davies, aged 866, was married 
here to Mrs. Elizabeth Compton, aged 
82.—El Paso Times. 

Too great a discrepancy for a real 
love match, we fear. 
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transformations— 
and other 
things too! 


of course pierre is continu- 
ing to create his lovely nat- 
ural-looking transform- 
ations. but he is doing 
other things as well—per- 











manent and finger waving, 
hair tinting and cutting, 
shampooing, facial treat- 
ments. 


all at his delightfully modernis- 
tic new salon! phone plaza 1362 
for an appointment. 


PPE RE 


20 years expert coiffeur to 
america’s smartest women 


39 west 57th street 


new york plaza 1362 











Semi-Annual 
S‘A'LE 
20% to 33%% 
Reductions 


Offering our regular stock of 
hand-tailored Clothing of Dis- 
tinction at greatly reduced 
prices. 

Ready-for-wear and Tailored- 
to-measure Suits, fashioned 
from selected imported and 
domestic woolens. 


Formerly $58, $65 and $75 
Now 


*49, °55 & %65 


Others formerl 
$58 and $65 Now $35 


Overcoats . . . warm Greatcoats, smart 
Towncoats ... precisely tailored and 
smartly cut .. . reductions—20% to 
3344%. 

An excellent selection of haberdash- 
ery 20% to 33'4% off. 


fe he 


562 Fifth Avenue 


Entrance 46" St 
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READING AND WRITING 


Poor, Immortal Isadora 


uy vy Lave,” 
M the posthu- 
mously _ published 


autobiography of 
Isadora Duncan, is 
to me an enormous- 
ly interesting and 
a profoundly mov- 
ing book. Here 
was a great wom- 
an; a magnificent, 
generous, gal- 
lant, reckless, 
fated fool of a 
woman. There 
was never a place for her in the ranks 
of the terrible, slow army of the cau- 
tious. She ran ahead, where there 
were no paths. 





She was no writer, God knows. Her 
book is badly written, abominably 
written. There are passages of almost 
idiotic naiveté, and there are passages 
of horrendously flowery verbiage. 
There are veritable Hampton Court 
mazes of sentences. There are long, 
low moans of poetry, painstakingly in- 
terpolated. There are plural pronouns, 
airily relating to singular nouns. She 
knew all about herself as an author. 
She says, in her introduction, “It has 
taken me years of struggle, hard work 
and research to learn to make one sim- 
ple gesture, and I know enough about 
the Art” (that word she always cap- 
talizes) “of writing to realise that it 
would take me again just so many 
years of concentrated effort to write 
one simple, beautiful sentence.” But, 
somehow, the style of the book makes 
No matter. 

Out of this mess of prose come 
her hope, her passion, her suffering; 
bove all, comes the glamour that was 
sadora Duncan’s. 

“Glamour” and “glamourous” are 
asy words, these days. The, shall we 
y, critical writers scoop them up by 
he handsful and plaster the fences of 
he town with them. The, shall we 
lso say, intelligentzia fling them about 
ike coppers, for the urchins to dive 
or. The other day, I heard the term 
glamourous” applied three times 
thin fifteen minutes. It was be- 
towed upon (a) a pretty little actress 
orrectly performing a suitable little 
art in a neat little play; (4) an ex- 
nsively-dressed, nervous woman in 
hose drawing-room one may meet 
er-eager _portrait-painters, __ play- 


ail | 





wrights of dubious 
sexes, professional 
c onversationalists, 
and society ladies 
not yet quite di- 
vorced; and (c) a 
graceful young 
man ever careful- 
ly dropping refer- 
ences to his long, 
unfinished list of 





) 


easy conquests. 
Well, there are al- 
ways those who 


cannot distinguish 
between glitter and glamour, just as 
there are always those who cannot 
understand why you should desire real 
pearls when they can’t be told from 
the imitations. But you can, you see, 
tell them from the imitations. The 
neat surfaces of the imitations shine 
prettily; the real glow from within. 
And the glamour of Isadora Duncan 
came from her great, torn, bewildered, 
foolhardy soul. 


HIS book takes her up only to her 

departure for Russia to found a 
school of dancing, in 1921; it does not 
tell of her fantastically ill-advised 
marriage, and of her few blurred, diz- 
zy years thereafter. There was to be 
another volume, but she never start- 
ed it. 

A little while after this one had 
reached her publishers, she was dead. 
She died as she should die, dramatical- 
ly and without warning. It is curious 
that, almost on the first page of her 
book, she says, “I was born by the sea, 
and I have noticed that all the great 
events of my life have taken place by 
the sea.” She died by the sea, on that 
shiny avenue of Nice that follows the 
Mediterranean. It is curious, too, that 
she died in an automobile accident, as 
did her two exquisite children. She 
never recovered from their deaths. 
Oh, she tried. You follow, in her ill- 
written pages, the way she tried to live 
again. She drank, and she loved, and 
she danced. But she never again be- 
came the Bacchante, the beloved, the 
high priestess of her Art. From the 
day they were killed until the day of 
her own death, she was Niobe. 


DO not know how honest her book 
is. I am convinced that as she set 
down each event, she believed that she 
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hie 1s artfully Combed 


Lone Hair...Charm... Sophistication... 
Smartness—T hese must go together. Every 
woman whose hair has grown again must 
bestow much care upon it. In the morning 
a large nine inch Ace Dressing Comb will 
quickly untangle. This comb, made of hard 
rubber, has polished, moulded teeth; it is a 
comb designed to benefit the hair, to smooth 
it without breaking, to enhance the texture by 
itsevenaction. The fastidious woman uses Ace 
Combs exclusively. She possesses a complete 
set in various sizes... for the makers of Ace 
Combs have grasped the importance of femi- 
nine needs in the care of the hair. There is 
an Ace Pocket Comb, too, which is delight- 
fully efficient at any hour of the day. Wher- 
ever artful hairdressing arrests the attention, 


using Ace hard rubber Combs, 


ACE COMBS 


Genuine Ace Bobbed Hair Combs in a 
wide variety of sizes and styles are on sale 


in all department and drug stores, 


{MY 
iM i 





HAA A 
AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY 
11 Mercer St., New York, N.Y. 


The Ace Comb Cabinet is displayed at 


Toilet Goods Counters everywhere. 








one may recognize the gratifying results of 
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LOOR plans are 

a practical rep- 
resentation of a 
home...a clear and 
convincing picture 
of the comforts and 
conveniences which 
tenants will enjoy. 


«Park Avenue Apart- 
ments’’, our brochure, 
contains the floor plans 
of the newest Tishman- 
built apartments. ..incon- 
testable evidence of the 
advantages of more than 
a quarter century of ex- 
perience in planning, 
building and managing 
finer apartment homes. 
May we send you a copy 
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was representing it in absolute truth, 
for she was of the accursed race of 
artists, who believe each thing they say 
while they are saying it; yes, and who 
would go to the stake for that mo- 
She speaks with frank- 
if you will 


ment’s belief. 
ness—though frankness, 
forgive dogma, is no synonym for 
honesty—of her lovers. She had a 
knack for selecting the unworthy— 
perhaps all great women have; one 
and all, they treated her with an ex- 
traordinary shabbiness. She calls only 
one by name. The others, she re- 
fers to by gloriously romantic titles— 
“Romeo,” or the “Archangel” (the 
Archangel, by the way, threw her flat 
for one of the little girls in her band 
of dancers) or “Lohengrin.” “Lohen- 
grin,” whose true name we all know, 
was perhaps the most important figure 
in her life; certainly he was the most 
frequent. He was generous to her only 
with money, and he had so much of 
that that it was a tiny, an impercepti- 
ble, form of generosity. But she never 
writes of them ungallantly. She does 
not whine, nor seek pity. She was a 
brave woman. We shall not look upon 
her like again. 

There is another heroine in her 
book, though I doubt if the author re- 
alized it. That heroine is her mother. 


¥ Dora Duncan, a little, prim, conven- 


tion-bound music-teacher, divorced her 
roving husband, But she followed her 
children as anxiously and as loyally as 
a hen does a brood of fluffy ducklings. 
Uncomplaining, she lived with them 
in bare studios, where the only furni- 
ture, the mattresses upon which they 
slept, was hidden by day under Isa- 
dora’s famous blue curtains. She went 
with them to Greece, donned, with 
them, tunic and chlamys and peplum 
—one hears her saying, plaintively, 
“How does this thing go on?”—and 
watched her son, Raymond, who al- 
ways was the boy to do the one thing 
too much, kneeling down and kissing 
the soil, to the reasonable astonishment 
of the natives. She saw Isadora come 
into fame and fortune; beheld the 
contracts, that would have meant a 
secure old age for her, awaiting her 
daughter’s signature; and then saw 
Isadora tear them up because she was 
interested, at the moment, in some 
transient young man. Finally, she 
came back to America, to live the rest 
of her days—you see, in the book you 
see only Isadora’s version, but you can 
guess what a magnificent battle it 
must have been—wanting no more to 
do with any of her offspring. Isadora 
says that the elderly crabbedness, and 
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Women of smartness abhor even 
a trace of hair on arms, legs, face 
...Shun methods that leave the 

skin bristly, pimply, tender try 





or irritated...delight in tha 
Wonderstoen, the dry, sta 
dainty magic disc that hai: 
gently “erases” every the; 


shadow of hair leav- 
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skin’s true lovely 
bloom, De luxe 
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legs $3.00 
Facial size 
$1.25 
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the desertion, of her mother was due 
to the fact that never, since her hus- 
band left, had she taken a lover. But 
you can’t help feeling that this is not 
quite so. Mrs. Duncan must have been 
so tired. Oh, so very tired. 

Please read Isadora Duncan’s “My 
Life.” You will find you won’t care 
how it is written; you will find you 
will not be eager to trace to their 
sources the current rumors that it has 


B been expurgated. There is enough in 


these pages. Here is the record of a 
grand person. Undoubtedly she was 
trying. She could not do anything 
that was not dramatic. Take, for in- 
stance, the occasion of her cutting her 
hair short. Other women go and have 
their hair bobbed, and that is all there 
is to it. But Isadora—she was in 
Albania with Raymond at the time— 
writes, “I cut off my hair, and threw 
it in the sea.” She was like that. It 
comes, again, from belonging to that 
accursed race that cannot do anything 
unless they see, before and after, a 
tableau of themselves in the deed. 

Possibly I am unfair about the 
shabbiness of her lovers. Surely there 
is much to be said on their side. She 
must have been trying, with her con- 
stant drama, with her intensity, with 
er pitiful, undying hope that here 
vas the love, the great, beautiful love, 
hat was to endure for all time. But 
he gave them Excitement. She gave 
hem Glamour. She gave them a 
glimpse of Beauty. 


“Fortunate they 
Vho though once only, and then but 
far away 
Have heard her massive sandal set on 
stone.” 


They were lucky men, they were. 
But she was not a lucky lady. 
—Constant READER 


MORE BOOKS 
| YSTERICAL novels, those vel- 


vet-trimmed, sugar-coated pills 
t history which an ironic parent calls 
orithee-me-lord” books, have ever 
‘med to me peculiarly fitted to the 
‘ry young. It is true that they have 
ust as large and definite an adult 
blic as novels about the Foreign 
egion, detective stories or tales of 
he Far West, but why persons over 
wenty-one should spend their money 
n these various works seems to my 
ejudiced eye beyond telling. But I 
ust admit that Lion Feuchtwanger’s 
irk, although technically fiction, has 
® same lusty vigor, the same breadth 
d color as the compelling and utter- 
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EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When a guest discovers that a book 
on your library table is one that he 
loaned you last year . . . be noncha- 


lant ... light a MURAD Cigarette. 









































Learn toFly this Winter 


Instruction by Experienced 
Pilots... Waco Ships 


REYNOLDS AIRWAYS. Inc. Hadley Auport, N. J. 
Phone Dunetlen 6960 
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Of any dimensions 
and arranged as 
you desire i 
Write or phone for details thy | 
THE BOOKSHELVERS [alr 
517-A East 139th St., N. Y. Aaa 
Telephone: Mott Haven 5680 
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Specializing in the unusual— 
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Does the silver sparkle on your table? 


36-piece set renovated $8.00) 
And should that cocktail shaker or 
silver dish become —sometiohed || 
we'll restore it so even your own 
jeweler might be led to buy it. 
VA Cali MURRAY HILL 2161 


for estimates 
| Gold-Silver-Bronze-Brass objects-Trophies restored to newness 


|Joy Silver & Specialty Co.. 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. C.) 














SEE EUROPE FREE 


and earn money in your spare 
time by securing passengers 
for economical tours. Large 
well known company. Refer- 
ences required. For full details 
write Agency Department— 

140 E. 40 St., New York, N. Y. 
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An apartment hotel that 
has attracted a tenancy as 
socially prominent as the 
Dorset indicates that it 
has met with the critical 
approval of those who live best. 
To state that the Dorset has 18 ft. 
ceilings, larger rooms or broader ter- 


races cannot adequately describe the 
charm of this beautiful structure. 


One must see the Duplex and 
Simplex Suites to understand 
why apartments at the Dorset are 
considered the finest in New York. 


Rentals from $2800 with complete 
hotel service. Furnished or Unfur- 
nished. Transient or on lease. 


W. A. BUESCHER, Manager 


THE DORSET 


THIRTY WEST FIFTY-FOURTH 
Adjoining Fifth Avenue 
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A. D. 1928 
presents 


an opportunity to develop individual 
expression in Painting, Drawing and 
Design under prominent artists. 


GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL of ART 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
Room 7013 . New York City ® 




















CAMBRIDGE TUTORING SCHOOL 
22 East 74th Street and Pinehurst, N. C. 


Boys thoroughly prepared for all colleges. 
Individual instruction. Boarding school at 
Pinehurst, N. Ideal climate for deli- 
cate boys. Outdoor sports. Summer school 
at Williamstown, Mass. Day school for 
Boys and Girls at 22 East 74th Street. 
Send for Booklet. Rhine, 9762. 























ly vivid autobiography of Benvenuto, 
and the same panoramic richness in 
character and detail as the best Renais- 
sance memoirs. 

“The Ugly Duchess” follows that 
spectacularly successful “Jew Siiss” 
which was as much a part of every re- 
tired English colonel’s trappings this 
summer as his hunter watch, Burberry 
and whiskey and soda. “Jew Siiss” 
—called “Power” in America—was 
deservedly the most popular book of 
the spring in England. Mr. Feucht- 
wanger’s new title is wonderfully eye- 
catching; his new character, Mar- 


garete, the ape-mouthed Duchess, 
touching and enthralling. With 
somber dignity she moves slowly 


through the gorgeous pageantry of 
Tyrolian town and castle in the Mid- 
dle Ages, clever eyes twinkling in a 
gray face to which a shapeless hand, 
painted to disguise its size and color, 
is held in a vain effort to hide the 
hideous mouth and chin. The vigor 
and clarity of Feuchtwanger’s style 
hardly needs again to be affirmed. The 
many adherents of “Power” should 
find “The Ugly Duchess” welcome 
entertainment after the many com- 
paratively barren and fragile modern 
pieces of the last few months. 


Phat SCHNITZLER should be 
awarded a gold cup by the amal- 
gamated order of over-worked book 
reviewers, Stealing the long-used 
formula of our genteel and worldly 
contemporary, we again nominate him 
for the Hall of Fame because his 
books are always interesting, inva- 
riably well-written, and completely 
readable, but chiefly because in forty 
thousand words or less he can pack 
more plot and atmosphere than all the 
other furrin’ writers manage to put 
into their three volume heavyweights. 
It is the hard luck of certain misfor- 
tunates like myself to have been born 
just too late to catch the waltzes and 
cream-cakes and young officers of pre- 
war Vienna before the whole pretty 
picture blew up in the smoke of 1914. 
Schnitzler, however, can re-create a 
snowy Christmas Eve in front of the 
Kaerutnerstrasse’s gay shop windows, 
a dinner for two in a cozy private 
room of a smart restaurant, a hot Au- 
gust night at a summer resort in 
Styria, and all with such ease that his 
colleagues must sweat with envy at 
the fellow’s facility. “Daybreak” is 
a slight story of a young officer’s gam- 
ble with life, love, his honor as an 
officer and so forth and what-not. The 
plot is fairly obvious, but the way 
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meee BSchnitzier makes it purr under his 
-aressing stroke is something yet again. 
Like “Fraulein Else” and “Beatrice,” 
this is a mature study of an individual 
in a tight corner, but the gay writing 
f “Anatol” is still apparent at times. 
Who else can describe a red pillow 
himmering like a blush through a 
Beoarse white linen case, or give us the 
Bamplit supper table where only a 
salf-empty bottle of golden wine re- 
sains of the intimate feast? I could 
jo with one of these novelettes a fort- 
ight and cry for more. 





a* Murray SHEEHAN has writ- 
ten a book about Adam and Eve! 
1 Eden.” Well, children’ isn’t that 
oo nice for words—here’s Uncle Ca- 
Im- {geil and Cousin Erskine and Mr. Shee- 
sha {gan and whoever composed Genesis all 
Flat [king the same subject, and look what 
jifferent results we get! Just like the 
rast [me teacher asked us all to write a 
SISE fmiece on her favorite hymn and Willy 
Bought the “child she bear” was one 
f the young of a well-known woolly 
enizen of the forest and mountains 
nd turned out a very different story 
ce from all the rest of the class. Maybe 
’; because the Bible version is such 
lot shorter than the others and maybe 
’; because I keep worrying over 
yhether Adam had a beard or a Gil- 
tte, in the midst of some beautifully 
ritten scene from one of the other 
poks; perhaps it’s because I can’t help 
inking of a tune called “In the 
hade of the Old Apple Tree” and a 
Ge which is all about Eve being made 
r Adam’s Express Company (laugh, 
Parse you, laugh), but at any rate let 
tm leave this primitive and botanical 
Smerable to the Gideon Society. I’m not 
Mabbing about using plots from the 
ood Book but why can’t we have 
ight life in Sodom or the domestic 
lations of Mr. and Mrs. Lot or a 
sonal confession from Joseph ex- 
@aning that it was not Mrs. Poti- 
ar’s boldness but her lack of It 
ich put him off her, and let Lilith 
| for a while? —N. H. 
























BRIGHT THOUGHT 


~# north Columbus Circle stands, 
“He coldest day you pass, 

man who yells and waves his hands, 
ith accents wild and crass. 
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lways think, however flat 
fine his cause comes out, 
W nice to have, on days like that, 
much to care about. 
—Dearinc Warp 
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EAST SIDE, 


HE gay debutante 

who steps out of her 
Minerva at the Park Lane 
...the wardrobe mistress 
who steps off an Eighth 
Avenue street car... the 
retired banker who 
orders dinner for four at 
Pierre’s...the longshore- 
man who orders eggs 
sunny-side-up in a West 
Street Koffee Pot—each 
of these persons is far 


ERWIN, WASE 


CHICAGO, LONDON, PARIS, CO 
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Advertising 


GRAYBAR BUILDING, Lexington Avenue at 43rd Street 
Offices in 


ROTTERDAM, ZURICH, MILAN, HELSINGFORS, STOCKHOLM 
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WEST SIDE 


removed from the other 
in individual interest, 
and yet each may be 
reached effectively by 
good advertising. 

Erwin, Wasey & Company 
creates good advertising. 
Its business is producing 
advertisements that sell 
merchandise to varied 
personalities all around 
the town—east side, west 
side, uptown, and down. 


Y & COMPANY 


PENHAGEN, BERLIN, BRUSSELS, 
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gE PURp 
sa BOX . 
TROUSSEAUX 


Hand-made Lingerie, 
Negligees, Pajamas, 
Handkerchiefs, Linens, 
Novelties. 


Monograming a Specialty. 


“ 
I] East D5en st®™ 


NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE — PLAZA 6136 














JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


HOTEL 
GEORGE @) WASHINGTON 


Colonial Hospitality 
Radio in Every Room 


Rates: $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 


Setting new standards in policy, facilities 
and service. Rates posted in every room. 
Tub and shower, electric fan, steam heat, 
and circulating ice water in every room. 
Centrally located. Garage in same block. 
Write for booklet. 














HOTEL 


INVERURIE , 


PAGET, BERMUDA 


Inverurie is one of the few hotels 
favored by discriminating travelers 
because of that intangible “some- 
thing” that ensures entire satisfac- 
tion and contentment—whether one 
craves rest and relaxation, or a 
lively program of sport and recrea- 
tion. 


Recent enlargement and improve- 
ments have intensified Inverurie’s 
friendly and homelike atmosphere. 
Our own golf — tennis — sailing — 
bathing — orchestra. 

Open all year. For booklet, address 


STANLEY S. HOWE, Manager 

















ROBERT KLOEPPEL, Owner-MANAGER 
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MIAMI BEACH-HORIDA 


Directly on the Atlantic 
Winter outdoors . . all sum- 
mer sports . . bathing direct 
from hotel . . eight fine 
nearby golf courses . . 
Gulf Stream fishing. Ter- 
race restaurant . . danc- 
ing *neath the palms. 
Unsurpassed European 
; : cuisine. 350 guest 
rooms, all with baths. 
Spacious closets. Dis- 
tinguished centre of 
social life. 


Reservations may be 
made direct or at 


RITZ TOWER 
Park Ave., at 57th St. 











—Where dining is a matter 
of soft lights—deft service 
—dishes skilfully prepared. 

—Where good music and a 
spacious floor make dancing 
a delight. 


Dinner $1.50 
Dancing from 6:30 to Closing 


One Sheridan Square 
for reservations call 


Spring 
2346 











PRINCESS 
HOTEL 
BERMUDA 
Now Open 
Same Management 


Cable Address: Princess, Bermuda 
Summer and Fall Resort 





HOTEL ASPINWALL, Lenox, Mass. 











AMONG THE 
NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 


Uppermost in our mind are: 

Tue Ucty Ducuess, by Lion Feucht- 
wanger (Viking). The vigorous portrait 
of an indefatigable and ape-mouthed 
duchess at large in the Middle Ages. 

DaysreAK, by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon 
& Schuster). Pre-war Vienna and a 
young officer’s gamble with life, love, 
and the rest, done with Schnitzler’s usual 
finesse. 

Cups, WaAnps AND Sworps, by Helen 
Simpson (Knopf). Understanding and 
delicate feeling brought to the story of 
a brother and sister. 

SoUTHERN CHARM, by Isa Glenn (Knopf). 
Some ladies from the South, slightly 
unhappy in a Park Avenue milieu, pro- 
vide a pleasant comedy. 

Tue Gotpen Ass oF Aputerus (Boni & 
Liveright). The sixteenth century Ad- 
lington translation, amplified, giving us 
the Roman stylist who might have been 
one of the wits of New York if he 
hadn’t been born too soon, 

A YANKEE PAssIONAL, by Samuel Ornitz 
(Boni & Liveright). A _ strange tale 
wherein a New England mystic becomes 
involved with life and love in the New 
York of the nineties. 

My Heart AND My Ft es, by Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts (Viking). The stormy 
and tragic history of a young woman 
skillfully unfolded against the background 
of pastoral Kentucky. 


And we still recall with pleasure: 


THe VANGUARD, by Arnold Bennett (Do- 
ran). Rep Sky at Morninc, by Mar- 
garet Kennedy (Doubleday, Page). THE 
Waywarp Man, by St. John Ervine 
(Macmillan). THE Brince or SAN Luts 
Rey, by Thornton Niven Wilder (4. & 
C. Boni). City or Brean, by Alexander 
Neweroft (Doran). archy & mehitabel, 
by don marquis (doubleday, page). 


THE CRIME WAVE 


Mystery stories that mystify: 


Tue House or Dr. Epwarpes, by Francis 
Beeding (Little, Brown). Poe’s Dr. Tarr 
and Professor Fether retold with sus- 
pense and thrills. 

Tue Licut Beyonp, by E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim (Little, Brown). The Oppenheim 
formula, which seldom varies but never 
completely fails. 

A GENTLEMAN From Texas, by Hearnden 
Balfour (Houghton Mifflin). A medie- 
val castle, with dungeons, a ghost, and a 
villainous owner, causes considerable 
trouble to a purposeful young man from 
Texas. 


GENERAL 


Our immediate enthusiasms are: 


My Lire, by Isadora Duncan (Boni & 
Liveright). The story of a remarkable 
and unrestrained woman, perhaps a 
genius, told with the simplicity of frank- 
ness. 

Sones FRoM “Now WE Are Six,” by A. A. 
Milne; music by H. Fraser-Simson; dec- 
orations by E. H. Shepard (Dutton). 
Ten infectious Christopher Robin tunes 
with such admirably Debussyian instruc- 
tions as “Just fast enough.” 

FINANCIAL ApvICE TO A YOUNG MAN, by 
Merryle S. Rukeyser (Simon & Schus- 
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NOW New York’s Newest fev 
Most Unusual >, 


re 
SUPPER CLUB fx: 
If you’re looking for a si 


supper club that’s both 
enjoyable and unique, say ST 
“Harold Leonard’s, 132§ (D 
West 52nd Street’ tof \{j: 
your chauffeur. . " 
a 


rev 

abu 

Enjoy the tempting dishes | ul 
and perfect service that fte 
: ; alle 

the personal direction of pes 
Marcel Morelli, formerly $Y TF 
of the Waldorf, insures. § lins 


eche 





Dance to the lively, tan "wer 
talizing tunes played by §™ P!<4 


the orchestra — Harold § trat: 
Leonard’s, of course. LAD 
Applaud the delightful en Bp}, | 
tertainment furnished by§ ; 
“ those favorites, Ethei § 0'te 
P — and Harry Max. § som 


meee nut 





And, when you call for 


your check, you’ll be sur Le: 
prised at how moderatel; . 
priced the menu and howm. } 
low the couvert charge for Me™ 
so perfect an evening. M. |] 
Phone Marcel, Columbus wd 7" 
0542, for reservations OY 
Boeh 
DRES 
Liver 


Erne: 


\J SAGA 

EONARD Cla 
CLUB UNUSUAL fin 
132 WEST 52npST. - N. 
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NEW YOR 
is your oyster, why not opelgsc | 
it up in style by pickin - 
bon m 
D’Andrea as your tailor? id oh 
Ready to Wear and Made to Measu 
» | 
five- 
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ier). It’s Self Help, but it lambastes a 
Jewesia few traditions, including budgets. 
ISMARCK, by Emil Ludwig (Little, 
ual Brown). A human portrait which shows 
the man in the round. 
; loOMANTIC RAscats, by Charles J. Finger 
(McBride). Fabulous tales about some 
for afi real rogues out of the romantic past. 
Bem fostLy Mississippi, by Harold Speakman 
s. 1328 (Dodd, Mead). Sketches of life on the 
t’”” tof Mississippi and in the towns along its 
banks. We are humbled by the amazing 
revelation on page 145 that that much 
abused character, the old lady from 
, dishesf Dubuque, does read THE NEW YORKER 
ce that after all, and likes it! 
on tly THE GoLpeN Nineties, by Henry Col- 
isures. #lins Brown (Valentine’s Manual). More 
echoes from the mauve decade, with 
ly, tan a . a ie 
yed by Pleasant commentary and priceless illus- 
Harold § trations. 
se. \LAMITY JANE AND THE Lapy WILDCATs, 
oe ° by Duncan Aikman (//olt). A gay and 
eth olten disillusioning discourse concerning 
y Max.§some of the women the pioneer mothers 





cut dead. 
call for 
be sur [ess recent: 
derately 


dy = ae HUMAN Bopy, by Logan Clendening, 
ning. M. D. (Knopf). Mopes AND MANNERS 
FF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, Vol. IV, 
by Dr. Oskar Fischel and Max von 
Boehn (Dutton). THe Soncs or PAuL 


) Dresser: With an Introduction by His 


olumbus 
ations 


Brother, Theodore Dreiser (Boni & 

Liveright). Literary BLASPHEMIES, by 
* Ernest Boyd (Harper). THe AFRICAN 

SacA, by Blaise Cendrars (Payson & 

Clarke). HIGHLIGHTS OF MANHATTAN, 

by Will Irwin, illustrated by E. H. Suy- 
dam (Century). Our Times: AMERICA 
FinpDING HerseLrF, by Mark Sullivan 
ia (Scribner). Morrow’s ALMANACK FOR 
THE YEAR OF Our Lorp, 1928, edited by 
Burton Rascoe (Morrow). THE AMERI- 
can SoONGBAG, by Carl Sandburg (Har- 
court, Brace). BEETHOVEN: His Spiritu- 
AL DEVELOPMENT, by J. W. N. Sullivan 
(Knopf). 














f,) WINDOW SHOPPING 


(Bl wear that period gown of white, 
il velvet, with its bodice tight 
nd golden lace, for your delight. 


fiat wrap of ermine, stoled in mink, 
gould be the very thing, I think, 
ysfo send you hovering to the brink. 


fan, a rope of pearls or two 
*fould prove, I wot, a snare for you... 
t, don’t you think that I would do? 





YOR 


t opemese brocade slippers would look 
eking sweet 


‘on my arched and slender feet. . . 
id oh, my dear, I am discreet! 
—FRANCEs ParK 


2 


Measu 


\ five-cent tip on a twenty-five cent 
bill is plenty, Magistrate Simpson 
Harry Senft, cab driver, in Tombs 

tt today. Eschaia Eshoo, 51, charged 
Senft hit him in the pose when he 

tred his nickel as gratuity for the 
ride—The Telegram. 


’ . . . 
S not a pose with us, it’s life. 











WOMEN & THE CYNICAL BACHELOR — IX 


“If there were no mirrors,” 
said the Cynical Bachelor, 
“women might find time to 
think.” 

“If there were no mirrors,” 
said the Man Who Had Reason 
to Know what Mirrors Mean, 
“women would not think at 
all. 

*You see, old man, woman 
does her most intensive think- 
ing before a mirror. There she 
weighs values that direct 
destinies and shape history. 

“Woman wastes 
no time thinkin 
about superficia 
things. Her best 


thought is given to the most 
important thing in the world 
—the way she appears to a 
man. 

“You may not know it, but 
there is a group of Little Lab- 
oratories for Feminine Think- 
ing where mirrors—and clothes 
—are the major equipment. 
They are called the Emily 
Shops. They specialize in mak- 
ing women » goed at their best 
always to all men. And the 
most serious thinking women 

do in the Emily 
. Shops is in de- 

termining which 

‘best’ they prefer.” 


SHOPS 


“FROCKS AND FRILLS FOR WOMEN” 
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THEN WHY SOAK YOUR BEARD? 


By soaking and sopping your whiskers 
you make them lie down like grass after 
a long rain. And they just squeeze 
in under the razor and straighten up 
when dry. 


What you really 
want to do is to 
make every hair 
stand up like a 
soldier — per- 
pendicular to the 
razor blade — 
ready to be cut.* 
Simoly apply 
ZIP-SHAVE to 
the face to make 
every whisker 
stand at at- 
tention. 

*(Make this test: 
Take a hair from 
your head. Hold it 
up straight. Take a 
knife and try cut- 
ting it at an angle. 
Then cut it at right 
angles and see how 
easily it is cut.) 


NO BRUSH 





Makes Your Face Smile 


Guaranteed by the makers of 
ZIP—IT’S OFF because IT’S OUT 


ZIP-SHAVE is entirely new, and be- 
sides making shaving a pleasure — it 
tones up your skin. A delightful sooth- 
ing cream, it makes every hair stand up 
straight ready 
for the razor. It 
is applied with 
the finger tips 
over the entire 
beard. No brush. 
No lather. No 
rub-in. Just 
shave thisCream 
off, and if you 
don’t have the 
cleanest, easiest, 
smoothest, cool- 
est shave you've 
ever had, we 
shall refund your 
two bits. 


ALL GOOD 
STORES 


25¢ and 40c 
PER TUBE 


NO LATHER 
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care free days in the 


indies 
Gleaming bodies dive into crystal 
waters. White teeth flash. It’s 
your welcome in all the Caribbean 
ports. You'll be amused and en- 
tertained every moment... both 
in port and on shipboard! ... if 
you go Canadian Pacific way to 
the West Indies. 29 days on the 
luxurious S.S. Montroyal...ata 
cost that is decidedly attractive. 


Membership limited. be 
& & 


© 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 2+ 
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cruises 
FROM NEW YORK 
January 26th 
February 29th ; 


To Bermuda, Porto Rico, Martinique, — 
Barbados, Trinidad, Venezuela, Dutch ; 
West Indies, Colombia, Panama Canal, 
Jamaica, Haiti, Cuba, Bahamas. 14 
ports. Optional shore excursions. Reser- 
vations from nearest local agent or — 
E. T. Stebbing, Gen. Agt., 344 Madison 
Ave., New York. 
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THIS business is founded upon the very 
simple belief that a close personal re- 
lationship is essential to the selection 
and distribution of fine jewels. 

The policy of personal participation 
adhered to by the heads of this firm has 
grown out of a recognition of special 
problems. The jeweler’s trade is not an 
easy one. No craft demands more highly 
trained perception. No art asks more of 
judgment and finesse. And these are 
qualities which are achieved by com- 
paratively few individuals, the outgrowth 
of inherited taste, the fruits of long 
experience, and care. 

The gems and precious stones to be 
seen in this establishment are bought at 
original sources by members of the 
Marcus family. They are mounted under 





MARCUS & COMPANY 


——— 


we 
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their supervision. They are subject to 
their inspection. . . . And when these 
lovely jewels are ready to be placed upon 
display, that personal relationship extends 
even to their final selection and purchase. 
The counsel of the members of this firm 
is always at the service of its patrons. 

To know fine jewels, to mount them 
with originality and good taste, to place 
them in the hands of people who share 
their enthusiasm for beautiful things— 
that is the tradition of this family... . 
A simple credo. Yet in the strength and 
integrity of its belief a notable factor in 
that real distinction which is the pride 
and heritage of this house. 

The Palm Beach branch of this estab- 
lishment will be open from January 16th 
to March 31st. 


JEWELERS 


WM. ELDER MARCUS, Jr. 


At the corner of Fifth Avenue and 45th Street, New York, and Palm Beach 


CHAPIN MARCUS 
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AA good resolution. 





